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WHAT CONSTITUTES WEALTH ? 


RANK CLERMONT inherited 

an estate of twenty thousand a 
year; having, besides, fifty thousand 
pounds in the funds which were left 
to him by a great uncle. 

The ready money was disposed of 
before he was of age, and ten years 
after his income was reduced to five 
thousand per annum. He could not 
make it less, one-fourth of his proper- 
ty being so entailed that it was virtu- 
ally impossible for him to get rid of it. 
He nevertheless considered himself to 
be reduced to absolute beggary, and 
became more discontented, perhaps, 
than if he had been without the com- 
mon means of subsistence. 

He is persecuted by duns from 
morning till night. His equipage is 
shabby, and he is looked upon in his 
own circle as a ruined man, and of 
course treated as one. By his friends, 
who have not entirely forsaken him, 
he is usually invited to help off with 
the fragments of feasts which have the 
day before been given to his former 
titled companions ; and his own en- 
tertainments are attended by those 
only with whom a short time ago he 
would have deemed it a degradation 
to associate. 

At first he thought of retrieving his 
circumstances by marriage, and com- 
menced fortune hunter ; but being un- 
successful in an overture which he 
made to a lady whose reputed fortune 
was two hundred thousand pounds, he 
gave up the pursuit in despair, and 
has since taken so immoderately to 
drink, that he is fast hurrying himself 
to the grave; so that, literally, he 
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may be said to be dying of want, 
though he is in the receipt of five 
thousand a year! 

P began the world without a 





shilling ; but by unceasing industry, 


by watching for and taking advantage 
of every opportunity by which money 
was to be made, and, when made,-by 
using it most parsimoniously, he has 
at last succeeded in realizing a plum : 
—the ultimatum of his worldly desire, 
the object which he had in view from 
boyhood—the hopes of attaining which 
caused his most arduous exertions to 
be “ Labor absque labore.” 

He never even allowed himself the 
indulgence of a hackney coach, or 
ride on horseback, till he was worth 
£50,000 ; but soon after this sum 
was realized, his ideas became more 
expanded, and he absolutely began to 
think that he could afford to marry a 
widow with ten thousand pounds, to- 
wards whom he had long felt rather 
tenderly. He made the state of his 
heart known, and as the lady deemed 
ita prudent connexion too, there was 
not much hesitation on her part. 
Never were a couple united whose 
ideas were more entirely alike. 
Wealth was the grand object which 
they both kept constantly in view, 
nor did they cease living with their 
ancient parsimony till the plum was 
attained: but as soon as it was, they 
lanched out, and now they sport one 
of the most splendid equipages in 
the city. eir entertainments are 
first-rate in their line. ‘They have an 
elegant country villa at Richmond, 
and in fact revel in all the luxuries of 
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wealth, and are regarded by every 
one as people of consequence ; yet I 
will venture to say that they spend 
within two-thirds of an income which 
is not more ample than Frank Cler- 
mont’s, who finds the whole of his to 
be insufficicent to procure him the 
common necessaries of life. 

What constitutes wealth? is not an 
unamusing speculation—perhaps no 
two people have ideas alike on the 
subject. A poor man, who is obliged 
to support a wife and a large family on 
a pound a week, imagines that a hun- 
dred a year would procure every lux- 
ury that his heart could desire ; while 
a hundred a year with gentility attach- 
ed to it, is considered to be a most 
miserable pittance. 

Yet there are those who can be 
“ Passing rich with forty pounds a 
year,” or even less ; but then they 
possess that “wealth of the mind,” 
that true independence, which makes 
riches or poverty alike a matter of in- 
difference to them. Mr. » aman 
of profound erudition, was lately em- 
ployed by some literary friend to 
write a work of great research, which 
was likely to occupy him at least for a 
year. As he was completely without 
resources of his own, they asked him 
what remuneration he would require 
for so much time and labour. He re- 
plied, that half a guinea a week would 
amply supply all his wants! And I 
have somewhere read of another man 
of learning, though I cannot vouch for 
the fact, who supported himself com- 
fortably on ahalfpenny aday! But I 





fear few are capable of arriving at such 
an enviable state of refinement. 

Though 
long before he died, he was often 
heard to say that he should not con- 
sider himself to be a rich man till he 
had doubled his capital; but yet, 
where his own interest was not con- 
cerned, his ideas of “ What consti- 
tutes wealth” were narrow enough: 
—he thought, for instance, that he 
amply provided for his four maiden 
sisters by leaving them five hundred 
pounds each; and even inserted in his 
will, that if they were not able to live 
on this sum, they were not fit to live 
at all, and that more would only leave 
them a prey to fortune hunters. 

Many a rich man deems a guinea, 
dealt from “ his pocket’s avaricious 
nook,” to be an inexhaustible sum. 
L , Who can command many 
thousands a year, lately visited an old 
school-fellow on the brink of ruin, 
from recent extensive losses in trade. 
All his latent feelings of sympathy 
were roused by witnessing the suffer- 
ings of his old friend, (who till within 
the last month had been a rich man ;) 
and in the most soothing tone he of- 
fered assistance. Poor B.’s counte- 
nance beamed with gratitude. He 
saw himself at once saved from bank- 
ruptcy, and again established with 
credit, by a prospect of such seasona- 
ble help. But what was his astonish- 
ment, when he beheld a purse drawn 
forth, and a guinea, one guinea, ten- 
dered to his acceptance ! 











SONNET,—writren at A CONCERT. 


Let him who deems that woman’s lovely form 
Is void of soul, come, gaze upon her here ; 
While down her cheek there steals the tender tear 
As music sheds its wild resistless charm, 
And the deep passions of her bosom warm, 
And the soft soul beams melting iu her eye, 
And her heart sends responsive harmony 
As the glad flute is heard, or trumpet’s wild alarm. 


What recks the graceless Moslem’s boasted creed ?* 
Out on their maids, in paradise that dwell. 
Their dream-born Houris on ambrosia feed ; 
’Tis better here to mark each bosom swell 
With those soft thoughts, which music bids arise, 
Than taste the thousand joys of Paynim paradise. 





* Itis a part of the Moslem’s creed, that women are destitute of souls. 
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SIGHTS OF LONDON. | 


THE WILD BEASTS’ BANQUET. 


OF all the ‘banquets on record or 

not on record, Reuben,—from 
those of the heroes in Homer down- 
wards,—commend me to the banquet 
of the beasts at Exeter Change ! The 
Lord Mayor’s feast is a fool to it; 
and the coronation banquet itself 
(seeing that there was no Queen pre- 
sent at it) was but a half-crown ordi- 
nary in comparison ! 

I disclaim all insidious or invidious 
allusions ; but let me ask, what alder- 
man of the whole corporation can 
preside in so portly a manner, feed so 
cleanly, or consume so much at a 
meal, (and this latter qualification I 
take to be the measure of merit in the 
matter of eating, and the point to 
which the palm must be conceded,)— 
which of them all, 1 say, can in these 
particulars pretend to compare with 
alderman Elephant, who takes off a 
cart-load of carrots by way of dessert 
—washes them down with a washing- 
tub of water—and then wipes his 
trunk on a truss of hay by way of a 
towel, and eats it afterwards? And 
as for the late banquet at Westminster 
Hall,—it would, to be sure, not be le- 
gitimate to look upon that merely as 
an affair of eating; but I should be 
glad to know how it can be compared, 
even in other respects, with the one T 
am about to describe to you? Which 
of the peeresses, in the plenitude of 
her plumes, (borrowed from the os- 
trich upstairs) could compete in beau- 
ty with the panther, who sits down to 
dinner in puris naturalibus 2? The 
lords may boast of their furred robes, 
for each of which they are indebted 
to whole hecatombs of innocent little 
ermines ;_ but the leopard may laugh 
at them all,—for As furred robe is 
furnished him by Nature herself, and 
would put to shame the workmanship 
of all the robemakers-royal in Chris- 
tendom ; and he can afford to wear it 
every day, because he gets a new one 
from the same source every year, 
without paying any thing for it. 

But do you twit me with the lions- 
kings at arms, the champions, and the 
royal epicures themselves, who graced 
and glorified the banquet that I am, 


by comparison, depreciating? It shall 
go hard. but, in reply, I will furnish 
you with worthy pendants for them all, 
and more, from among the company 
that grace our banquet. What royal 
epicure, though he were descended 
from Heliogabalus himself, would dare 
to dine on a liege subject of England, 
and he a captain of grenadiers,—as 
did the cousin-german of the royal 
tiger that is here? And as for the 
champion, who had the courage to 
ride into the hall on horseback in the 
presence of his lawful sovereign,—I 
fancy he would not have waited to 
ride out again backwards, if his royal 
master had insisted on his putting his 
head into a lion’s mouth—as the man 
does here ! 

And now, Reuben, since I can per- 
ceive, by the significant looks of all the 
circle, that they are somewhat scanda- 
lized by these profane parallels of 
mine, and are moreover not prepared 
properly to appreciate the merits of 
the feast that | would introduce them 
to—that good Aunt Silence would be 
horrified at seeing the great serpent 
swallow a live chicken, though she al- 
lows the cat an extra cup of milk for 
every mouse he catches—that Rose 
would be petrified at the roar of the 
lion, and Pheebe actually faint at the 
idea of the no-better-than cannibals 
(as she would call them) eating their 
meat so underdone—and that, as for 
Frank, he had rather be present at the 
petit souper of a pack of hounds than 
a whole wilderness of wild beasts ;— 
all this, I say, being evident, let you 
and I go by ourselves: so on with 
your wishing cap—that is to say, fan- 
cy yourself here in the Middle Tem- 
ple with me—and as the Temple clock 
is now striking half-past seven, we'll 
sally forth, and: shall just reach the 
place of our destination in time to 
look about us before the elephant rings 
for his cloth to be laid for supper. 

Having received the awkward obei- 
sance of the mock beef-eater at the 
bottom of the stairs, and followed the 
direction of the be-written walls, 
tell us at every turn that “ hi 
way to the wild beasts,” we reac 
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pay-place, and deposit our three and 
sixpences, nothing loth, in the hands 
of a pretty demure-looking maiden 
who sits confined there like a bird in 
a cage; remarking, by the by, that 
but for her pleasant looks, we should 


somewhat object to the high price of 
admission. 


As we are to see the whole of this 
extraordinary exhibition, we will com- 
ply with the pretty money-taker’s de- 
sire, and “please to walk up stairs 
first”—reserving the great banquet- 
ting-room for the bonne bouche. The 
first room we enter is long and low, 
and lighted (or rather not lighted) by 
one dismal lamp ; and its inhabitants 
are chiefly birds. We will therefore 
not give much time to it; for of all 
caged creatures, one would suppose 
that the bird is the least able to bear its 
lot patiently—and of all birds, an 
eagle—of which there are several 
here. Not that we come here to la- 
ment over the condition of the objects 
we meet with;—and for my own 
part, I doubt whether any of them 
were ever better off than they are at 
present. At all events, we will leave 
our friend P. to institute a compa- 
rative inquiry of this kind, and to con- 
coct an eloquent and pathetic paper on 
the subject, for the New Monthly 
Magazine, in which he will doubtless 
determine the exact effects producible 
on the animal mind by a transfer of 
the body to which it is appended, 
from “native forests, boundless de- 
serts, and trackless skies,” to a wood- 
en cage three feet square. In the 
meanetime, we will proceed to our 
examination,—admitting, however, by 
the way, that there is something bor- 
dering on the melancholy in the ap- 
pearance of an eagle under the condi- 
tion in which we find him here—that, 
as some one has compared a poet un- 
der certain circumstances (I forget 
what) to “a sick eagle gazing at the 
sky,” so we can scarcely refrain from 
returning the compliment, and com- 

aring the great eagle that sits moping 
ere, to a poet confined in the King’s 
Bench, without either pens, ink, or 
paper This comparison, however, 
will be applicable only when the pre- 
sent Insolvent Act is repealed ; so 








that here is another cogent reason 
for the said repeal— for which, as in 


duty bound, your petitioners will never . 


pray,” &c. 


This room contains a great variety 
of other birds; among which are some 
beautiful Belearic cranes, with crests 
on their heads in the form of crowns ; 
two extremely curious eagles of a de- 
scription not to be found in books of 
natural history ; and some birds that 
you will remember to have heard of 
at school, Reuben. “ Rara avis in 
terris, migroque simillima Cygno.” 
Night, however, is not the time to see 
this part of the show; so we will just 
glance at a few of the other objects in 
this room, and then pay our respects 
to Bob, and the great boa constrictor, 
in the next. Here is the bison, a rela- 
tive of whom, under the feigned name 
of the bonassus, lately enlivened every 
dead wall in the metropolis and its en- 
virons, aid the whole fraternity of 
whom we consequently abhor almost 
as much as we do “ Warren’s Black- 
ing” for the same reason. Next door 
neighbour to the above is a pretty ani- 
mal that they dignify with the name of 
a wild horse ; but which you, Reuben, 
would desire nothing better than to 
mount, on an open common, without 
saddle or bridle ; and I’d back you to 
keep on him at least as well as Mazep- 
pa did by the aid of all his cords. It 
has the head and neck of a zebra, but 
in other respects “ would make a 
clever hackney for any timid elderly 
gentleman in want of such a horse.” 

The only other animals we will stay 
to notice in this room are two beauti- 
ful little creatures of the antelope tribe, 
with spiral horns, and eyes like Ma- 
homet’s houris; and another of the 
same species, called the lama, used in 
the Peruvian mines. 

But hark! the clock strikes eight, 
and the elephant hears and replies to 
it; so that we shall but just have time 
to take a look at the next room, and 
then repair to the more noisy attrac- 
tions of the banquet below. ‘This room 
contains a vast variety of the smaller 
species of foreign birds, and a few 
smal] animals—such as monkies, &c. 
But what we have come to see is shut 
up in that great deal press, the front of 
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which lets down with hinges, and 
leaves the whole interior, with its con- 
tents, exposed to the view and even 
the touch of the spectators—for it is 
not found necessary to interpose any 
safeguard before this most terrific- 
looking of all the animal tribe. And 
itis lucky that this is the case; for 
Bob, who has the care of this animal, 
has made such good use of the buona- 
mano’s he has received in the course 
of the day, that he is not in the best 
condition to protect us in case of dan- 
ger. But Bob has too strong a sense 
of natural justice to forego what has, 
time out of mind, been “his custom 
always of an afternoon,’—merely to 
accommodate the idle habits of other 
people. If you visit him and _ his 
charge at a proper hour, you’ll find 
him in the proper condition to do the 
honours of the visit; and this is all 
that can in reason be required of him. 
But I believe I need not have made 
this apology for him. I’ve heard it 
whispered in your village, Reuben, 
that the Vicar’s steed knows as well, 
if not better, when his reverend bur- 
then is tipsy,than the said burthen 
does itself; and I rather think it is 
the same with Bob and the Boa. You 
see he has by this time let down the 
side of the serpent’s house, and taken 
off the blankets which covered him ; 
and there the monster lies, black, 
twisted, and self-involved, like one of 
your late writing-master’s flourishes. 
[ question whether any one ever look- 
ed at this extraordinary creature for 
the first time, without feeling a cold 
shudder creep through every part. 
It is a sort of object that (for what 
reason I know not) we never form an 
adequate conception of beforehand. 
The one before us is fourteen feet 
long, and is entirely covered with a 
brilliant coating of black, picked out 
with a sort of whitish yellow; the 
Whole varnished like the face of a pic- 
ture. The head and neck are much 
smaller, and of lighter colour, than the 
rest of the body—the largest part of 
which is perhaps a foot and a half in 
circumference ;—and_ the tail dimin- 
ishes in size almost to a point. But 
perhaps the most striking part of this 
Singular creature, and the sight of 


which affects the spectator in the most 
extraordinary manner, is the tongue ; 
which, at the approach or touch of any 
person, it puts out of its mouth (with- 
out appearing to open the latter) and 
moves about with a quick flickering 
motion, accompanied by a low hissing 
noise. The part that it puts out of the 
mouth is about an inch and a half 
long, and divided into two about half 
way down from the extremity—each 
portion being about the thickness of a 
small quill. Bob (whose word, by 
the by, I would not take for so much 
as Hamlet offered to take the Ghost’s) 
told me, the last time I saw this crea- 
ture, that it had the day before eaten 
three live fowls, “feathers and all,” 
and ten pounds of beef. Though I don’t 
know why I should suspect him of ex- 
aggeration in this, when he adds that 
it never eats more than once in a fort- 
night, and sometimes not for months 
together. It is perfectly harmless and 
quiet—never attempting to move out 
of the case or cupboard in which it 
lies ; and the only indication it ever 
gives of the kind and degree of power 
that it possesses is when you place 
your hand between the side of its box 
and any part of it that happens to be 
lying there—in which case it presses 
against your hand, and if you were not 
prepared to slip it away immediately, 
would crush it. But we are spend- 
ing more of our time here than we in- 
tended, or can afford; so taking leave 
of Bob and his charge, without waiting 
for his “ true and particular account” 
of its “ life, character, and behaviour,” 
we will at once descend to the great 
room which we came principally ta 
see. 

This room does really contain a 
magnificent collection of objects— 
such a one as was probably never be- 
fore collected together in modern 
times. The whole of the hither end is 
occupied by the huge bulk of the ele- 
phant, which reaches from side to 
side, and from the floor to the ceiling, 
and is divided from the rest of the 
room by solid beams of wood banded 
with iron, which cross each other in 
the form of agrating. At the opposite 
side is the great lion, gazing around him 
with the air of an imprisoyed empe- 
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ror, and swinging his tail about “as a 
gentleman swishes his cane.” All 
along the right-hand side of the room 
are dens containing seven or eight 
other lions, male and female, of differ- 
ent ages and species, besides tigers, 
leopards, panthers, hyenas, porcu- 
pines, &c. And on the left side is a 
fine Arabian camel. They are all at 
this time on the ‘qui vive ; but there is 
an air of doubt and uncertainty about 
them all, as they have not yet heard 
the signal (or a blow on the gong), 
which immediately precedes their 
feeding. At length that signal is giv- 
en, outside the room, and unexpected- 
ly by the visitors; and then the scene 
which instantly takes place has in it 
a most extraordinary mixture of the 
terrific and the agreeable. A huge 
discordant roar bursts from almost 
every den at the same moment; and 
the inhabitants of each rush against 
the bars, rampant, and with their eyes 
flashing fire, and seem on the point of 
tearing their way into the open space 
where the spectators are standing. 
And yet in the midst of all, we feel 
that pleasantest of all securities, which 
exists in the presence of, and almost 
in contact with, danger and death. 
We are here surrounded, and as it 
were, looked upon, by death under its 
most frightful form; and yet we hold 
our life as securely as if we were seat- 
ed by our own hearths. I know of 
no other situation of the kind that can 
be compared with this. In other 
cases, if we would feel the sense of 
danger we must encounter danger ; 
we cannot feel it without fearing it; 
but here we can enjoy all the stimulus 
of the one, without suffering the de- 
basing and counteracting effects of 
the other. To have experienced a 
storm at sea, or been present in a 
great battle, and escaped from them, 
are fine things doubtless; but who 
who would risk the danger for the 
after pleasure? The situation near- 
est to the one before us is that of sail- 
ing on a calm ocean, and feeling that 
there is nothing between us and the 
fathomless abyss below, but a deal 
plank. Or perhaps the standing in a 
coal-mine in the midst of the fire- 
damp, and holding in one’s hand a 
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lighted safety-lamp, is a still stronger 
example of the presence of danger 
and safety together, or rather of the 
actual contact of them 3 for there is 
actually nothing intervening between 
the light of the lamp and the matter 
which it is to act upon—nothing but 
a stratum of that matter itself, which 
is not sufficiently heated to permit 
the communication of the flame. But 
in both these instances, though the 
danger is there, we do not see it, and 
therefore do not feel it—we only, or 
chiefly feel the safety. But here, the 
danger is visible to our eyes—it rings 
and rattles in our ears—it actually 
moves our whole frames ;—for the 
roarings and rampings of the beasts 
shake the very building in which we 


stand. And yet here we stand, as if 


it were a mere performance that we 
were witnessing—an imitation, and 
not the real thine. But that it zs the 
real thing, is the secret of the plea- 
sure, or whatever else it is to be call- 
ed, that we derive from it. In fact, it is 
sought after on the same principle 
that we go to see a public execution; 
and if I might venture to say so much 
in the presence of ladies, 1 would add 
that the measure of the satisfaction to 
be derived from exhibitions of this na- 
ture is, the degree of healthful strength 
of nerve in the deriver of it. If the 
habits of modern life had not wasted 
away the nerves of our nobility and 
gentry to mere gossamers, and thus 
rendered nervousness an indispensa- 
ble qualification for a fine lady,— 
changing “ disease for a commodity,” 
—we should have combats of gladia- 
tors and athleta, and battles of wild 
beasts, as they had in days of old ; 
and the ladies would distribute the 
prizes at them! But the looks of 
some of the said ladies warn me that | 
am treading on tender ground! so I 
return to my descriptions. 

The gong sounds—the beasts (los- 
ing all sense of courtly decorum) seem 
ready to burst from their dens—and a 
man with an iron hand, who acts as 
carver to the royal banquet, apportions 
out the different meats on the side- 
board, and proceeds to deliver them 
in the order of precedence which the 
guests seem naturally to claim :—the 
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great lion being served first, then the 
lioness, (for royalty supersedes polite- 
ness among beasts as well as men) ; 
and then the inferior guests,—from 
the younger branches of the blood 
royal, through the nobility of leopards, 
tigers, panthers, &c. down to the mon- 
keys’ that chatter and make mops and 
mows all the while, like the little 
dwarfs and fools of the old courts. 
The guests not being troubled with 
delicate appetites and squeamish sto- 
machs, the cates served up on the oc- 
casion are, as you may suppose, not 
“composed of all the delicacies of 
the season.” On the contrary, the 
first course consists of bare bones,— 
the thigh, leg, and knuckle bones of an 
ox—which are thrown into the dens 
through a small opening at the bottom 
in front. And when, they have had 
time to discuss these sufficiently, and 
to whet their appetite upon them 
instead of satisfying it, they receive the 
meat which had been previously cut off. 


I shall only notice, in particular, the 
behaviour of the chief guests on this 
occasion, lest my account of the feast 
should last longer than the feast 
itself. Nero, the great lion, who, un- 
til the sound of the gong, and the re- 
ceipt of his ration, had maintained a 
becoming majesty of deportment, im- 
mediately descended from the centre 
of his gravity, and roared, growled, 
and flew about his den, exactly like a 
wild beast !—urged to this unseemly 
behaviour (I confess) by the irritating 
conduct of the man with the iron 
hand—who approached him to a dis- 
respectful nearness, and pretended to 
be about to take away his plate before 
he had done with it.—The consort 
royal (who is a beast of extraordinary 
personal charms, and of the most gen- 
tle manners,) conducted herself in a 
very different, and perhaps a no less 
characteristic style. When the bare 
bones were given to her, she took one 
of them (a long thigh bone of an ox) 
into her mouth, without touching it 
with her fingers as all the rest did— 
and proceeded to march deliberately 
round her den with it; and this she 
continued to do after she had been 
served with the second course, of 
meat,—and indeed, during the whole 





time that the banquet lasted; as much 
as to indicate, to whomsoever it 
might concern, that she knew better 
what became her birth and station 
than to eat in the presence of observ- 
ers. I confess there seemed to me a 
little affectation in this—a little over- 
niceness ; especially as a royal cousin 
of hers,—a queen-duchess, who is said 
to partake in some of her propensi- 
ties, and who at present reigns by di- 
vine right, as she used to do in her 
native woods by quite as good a title, 
namely, divine might,—-does not 
deem it beneath her dignity to dine 
in the presence of her admirmg sub- 
jects. 


The only other personage whose 
conduct I shall notice on this occa- 
sion, is the elephant ; and it offers a 
singular contrast to that of the rest of 
the guests. Amidst all the stir, hub- 
bub, and turmoil that I have described 
above, he remains grave, silent, and 
self-possessed-—-his lithe proboscis 
weaving fantastic wreaths in the air 
outside the bars of his den, as we 
flourish with our finger when we are 
thoughtlessly thoughtful, and his huge 
bulk rising through the half-darkness 
behind, like a deeper shadow in the 
midst of shade. And when he of the 
iron hand comes to wait upon bim in 
his turn, he still maintains the same 
philosophic gravity, and does every 
thing that he is bid with the air of one 
who is not afraid to disobey, but who 
is willing to serve since circumstances 
have made servitude his lot. There is 
in fact something extremely interesting 
in the behaviour of this extraordinary 
animal,—who seems to posess a ten 
horse power, only that he may exer- 
cise it with the gentleness and docility 
of a_ well-conditioned child. He 
obeys his keepers in the minutest par- 
ticulars, and without the slightest hesi- 
tation or doubt, though his orders are 
issued without any change of tone or 
manner from that in which he is al- 
most at the same moment addressing 
the spectators, or answering their 
question. Indeed, the elephant’s nat- 
ural sagacity seems to have enabled 
him to reach that happiest consumma- 
tion at which even the human mind 
can arrive—namely, the faculty of 
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adapting itself to the circumstances in 
which it is placed, and “doing its 
spiriting gently,” whatever it may 
be. 

In conclusion, there are two things 
to which I decidedly object in this 
feast ; both of them appertaining to 
the treatment of the chief partaker 
of it—the great lion. The first is the 
unhandsome manner in which his 
feelings are tampered with, by pre- 
tending to take away his food after it 
is given to him, merely that he may be 
induced to “exaggerate his voice,” 
and roar for the recreation of the 
spectators ;—ihus depriving him of 
that privilege which is allowed even 
to convicts and felons themselves, of 
eating their meal in peace. The next 


Original Poetry. 


and most important circumstance, is 
their choosing to indignify him with 
the name of Nero. This latter I hold 
to be low treason at the least, if not 
high. ‘They might as well dub him a 
member of the Holy Alliance at 
once! And to say the truth, I should 
not object to this, if the other mem- 
bers of that august body would occa- 
sionally admit him to their meetings ! 
—But to call the king of beasts by the 
name of one who was scarcely worthy 
to be called a king of men, is a mani- 
fest libel: and the Constitutional As- 
sociation should look to it. Adien 
for the present. 
Your loving Cousin, 
Terence ‘TEMPLETON. 





THE PHANTOM BRIDE. 


AND over hill and over plain 

He urged his steed with spur and rein, 

Till the heat drops hung on his courser’s hide, 

And the foam of his speed with blood was dyed. 
He saw a bird cut through the sky, 

He longed for its wings as it fleeted by ; 

He looked on the mountain-river gushing, 

He heard the wind of the forest rushing, 

He saw a star from the heavens fall, 

He thought on their swiftness and envied them all. 


Well the young warrior may fiercely ride, 
For to-night he must woo, and must win his bride— 
The maiden, whose colours his helmet has borne, 
Whose picture has still next his heart been worn. 
And then he thought on the myrtle grove, 
Where the villa stood he had built for his Love : 
With its pillars and marble colonnade, 
Its bright fountain beneath the palm-tree’s shade ; 
Fair statues and pictured porticos, 
Where the air came sweet from the gardens of ruse ; 
Silver lamps ; and vases filled 
With perfumed waters, from odours distilled ; 
And the tapestry hung round each gorgeous room 
Was the richest of Tyre’s purple loom ; 
And all that his love, and all that his care, 
Had had such pride in making fair : 
And then he thought how life would glide, 
Tn such a home, and with such a bride, 
Like a glad tale told to the lute’s soft tone,— 
Never hath happiness dweit alone. 
And swifter he urged his courser’s flight, 
When he thought on who was waiting that night. 
But once beneath a spreading shade, 

He stepped his panting steed for breath ; 
And as a flickering moon-beam played, 

He saw it was a place of death. 
The lonely cypress-tree was keeping 
The watch of its eternal weeping : 


And at the head was a grey cross; 

And scattered o’er the covering moss 
Lay withered flower and faded wreath, 
That told some maiden slept beneath. 
The youth took one or two dried leaves— 
Perhaps, thought he, some lover grieves 
O’er her who rests, and now can know 
No more of human joy or wo. 

And answered to his thought a sound, 

A murmur from the plaining ground— 
He started ! oh, it could but be 

The wind that swept the cypress tree. 


And almost midnight’s hour was come, 
Ere he had reached his maiden’s home. 
All, saving one old slave, were sleeping— 
Who, like some stealthy phantom creeping. 
Silently and slowly led 
The wondering stranger to bis bed : 
Just pointed to his supper fare, 
And the piled wood, and left him there. 
It was a large and darksome room, 
With all the loneliness and gloom 
That hang round the neglected walls 
O’er which the spider’s net-work falls ; 
And the murk air felt chill and damp, 
And dimly burnt the one pale lamp; 
And faint gleams from the embers broke 
Thro’ their dun covering of smoke, 
And all felt desolate and drear— 
And is this, he sighed, my welcome here ? 
**‘ No—mine be the welcome, from my lone home 
To greet thee, and claim thee mine own, am / 
come.” 
He heard no step, but still by his side 
He saw her stand—his betrothed bride ! 
Her face was fair, but from it was fled 
Every trace of its beautiful red ; 
And stains upon her bright hair lay 
Like the dampness and earth-soil of clay ; 
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Ifer sunken eyes gleamed with that pale blue light, 
Seen when meteors are flitting at night ; 

And the flow of her shadowy garments’ fall, 

Was like the black sweep of a funeral pall. 


She sat her down by his side at the board, 
And many a cup of the red wine poured ; 
And as the wine were inward light, 
Her cheek grew red and her eye grew bright :— 
“In my father’s house no more I dwell, 
Dut bid me not, with them, to thee farewell. 
They forced me to waste youth’s hour of bloom 
In a grated cell and a convent’s gloom, 
But there came a Spirit and set me free, 
And had given me rest but for love of thee— 
There was fire in my heart, and fire in my brain, 
And mine eyes could not sleep till they saw thee 

again. 

My home is dark, my home is low, 
Aud cold the love I can offer now ; 


But give me ohe curl of thy raven hair, 
And, by all the hopes in heaven, swear 
That, chance what may, thou wilt claim thy bride, 
And thou to-morrow shalt lie by my side.” 

He gave the curl, and wildly press’d 
Her cold brow to his throbbing breast ; 
And kiss’d the lips, as his would share 
With hers their warmth and vital air,— 
As kiss and passionate caress 
Could warm her wan chill loveliness. 

And calm upon his bosom she lay, 
Till the lark sang his morning hymn to the day} 
And a sun-beam thro’ the curtain shone,— 
As passes a shadow—the maiden was gone ; 
That day the youth was told the tale, 
How she had pined beneath the veil 
And died, and then they show’d her grave— 
He knew that cypress’s green wave.— 
That night, alone, he watched his bride— 
The next they laid him by her side. 





HYPOCRISY. 


“The Devil knew not what he did when he made man politick; he crossed himself by it.”—T'imon 


of Athens. 


NATURALISTS have been much 

puzzled to find a definition of 
that versatile and inconstant being, 
man, which will satisfactorily distin- 
guish him from all other living spe- 
cies, and at the same time hit him in 
all his moods. There is in human 
nature, notwithsanding all its vaunts 
and pretensions, so much of the mere 
animal in “ every shape and feature,” 
that not all the Linnés and Cuviers in 
the world have been able to draw a 
steady line of separation. The ani- 
mal * bipes implimis” has long been 
given up as untenable, and the habits 
of the butcher-bird have completely 
knocked on the head the definition of 
the “cooking animal.” As for the 
“religious animal’’—exclusively that 
some men are born without the “ or- 
gan of veneration,” and have “no 
more grace than will serve for pro- 
logue to an egg and butter,—there is 
the praying mantis,* which possesses 





* Called in Fronce “Le price dieu,” from the 
circumstance of its perpetually resting on its hind 
legs, and erecting the fore-paws close together, as 
if in the act of praying: the country-people, in 
various parts of the Continent, consider it almost 
as sacred, and would not, on any account, injure 
it. “It is so divine a creature (says the transla- 
tor of Mouffet), that if a child has lost its way, and ~ 
inquires of the mantis, it will point out the right 
Path with its paw.”—Bingley’s Animal Biography. 

38 ATHENEUM VoL, 2. 2d series. 


the forms of devotion in such perfec- 
tion (the only part of religion which 
“ leads to fortune,” and therefore the 
only part about which most of us are 
in earnest) that this definition “ne 
vaut pas le diable.” 

For my own part, if I was obliged 
to commit my reputation by peaeering 
an opinion upon so ticklish a point, 
should prefer seizing upon that most 
prominent feature in the human cha- 
racter, deceit, and would define the 
species as being, par excellence, the 
“ hypocritical animal.” For, what- 
ever may be advanced to the con- 
trary, in the way of certain odious 
comparisons, to the disadvantage of 
hyenas and crocodiles, it should never 
be forgotten that in these cases “ the 
lion is not the painter.” If the par- 
ties concerned could speak for them- 
selves, it is pretty certain that no hy- 
ena would have had the face to vie 
with Louis XVIII. when making his 
famous speech upon peace, which 
opened the Spanish war ; and the ar- 
rantest crocodile that eyer (to use the 
language of Sir Boyle Roach) “ put his 
hands in his breeches-pocket and shed’ 
feigned tears,” would decline weep- 
ing with a genuine widow of Ephesus. 
While all other forms and modes are 
put on and off as whim, fashion, or m- 


terest dictate, man is at all times and 
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in all particulars, a perfect hypocrite : 
—a hypocrite towards God, a hypo- 
crite towards man, nay, a very hypo- 
crite towards himself; not trusting his 
conscience with a naked view of his 
secret wishes, nor painting even his 
pleasures to his own imagination in 
their proper colours. Of this no 
safer testimony can be desired, than 
the eternal contrast which he has es- 
tablished between his words and his 
deeds, and the pains he has taken in 
all ages to provide a double set of 
terms and phrases to express the same 
things as they refer to himself or to 
his neighbours,—to abstract principle, 
or to practical application : insomuch 
that his language no less than his mind 
resembles those paintings done upon 
slips of pasteboard placed in relief, 
which exhibit a different picture ac- 
cording to every different point of view 
from which they are beheld. Every pe- 
culiar condition of society has its fa- 
vourite sin, which it clothes in the 
likeness of its conterminate virtue. 
The merchant’s avarice is parsimony, 
the parson’s gluttony is hospitality, 
the great man’s corruption is loyalty, 
and his hatred to the people, is his 
zeal for the king’s prerogative. All 
this is nothing ; but your genuine hy- 
pocrite, the more he is inclined to a 
sin, and the more he indulges his in- 
clination, the louder and more confi- 
dently he declaims against it,—just as 
a desperate adventurer rushes into 
deeper expenses, and makes a greater 
show of opulence, at the very mo- 
ment when he has arrived at the verge 
of bankruptcy. 


If the object and end of society be 
to increase/the powers of the individu- 
al, to multiply his means of gratifying 
his propensities and inclinations, the 
social system is admirably constituted, 
as far as hypocrisy is concerned ; 
since all its institutions seem calculated 
to develop the deceptive tendencies 
of the species, and to give the greatest 
scope to the individual nisus. Hypo- 
crisy is established by act of parlia- 
ment too, and, like better things, it has 
become part and parcel of the com- 
mon law of the land. So curiously, 
indeed, are the most sacred and sol- 
emn objects mixed up with lackadai- 


‘ 


sical tommon-places, and superficial 
plausibilities, that not to be a hypo- 
crite is to lack common decency ; and 
to call “ things by their right names” 
is to unsettle the foundation of the 
world’s repose. The imagined neces- 
sity for the gravity of the learned pro- 
fessions, has gone a great way to- 
wards generalizing the practice of hy- 
pocrisy. As soon as it becomes ne- 
cessary to appear wiser or better than 
the mass of mankind (it being impos- 
sible for humanity to raise itself above 
the condition of humanity, or for man 
to put off his nature, merely because he 
puts on a robe or a cassock), the reign 
of humbug commences; and from 
the moment that society requires a 
given exterior; from that moment the 
individual has not only a right, but 
labours under a necessity for wearing 
a mask. 

The increase of human happiness 
which is thus created is beyond cal- 
culation: not only in its indirect influ- 
ence upon social order, by imposing 
upon that many-headed monster the 
people, pinning down the lower class- 
es to their duties, and thus confirming 
systems which the bayonet alone could 
not uphold ; but also in the great en- 
joyment it directly occasions to the 
dupes themselves. 


There is no man, I am sure, on this 
side fifty, but will allow that love is at 
once the great business and pleasure ot 
life, the one drop of honey mixed with 
its cup of gall, the ‘ green velvet of 
the soul;” and is not this love the 
more delightful, the more perfect and 
unbroken its deceit? The whole 
process of courtship is indeed, from 
beignning to end, one great scene of 
mutual hypocrisy. If it be true that 
the “tongues of men are full of de- 
ceits,” it is not less so that “ every 
inch of woman in the world, ay every 
dram of woman’s flesh, is false :” and 
so much does the pleasure of the pur- 
suit depend upon the dupery, that the 
credulous fair who believes her lover’s 
protestations, is happier than the swain 
who makes them; and the patient 


wittol, whose eyes are shut to what is 


going forward, and is the dupe of 
both parties, is out and out the happi- 
est of the whole three. 
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But if lovers are thus mutually de- 
pendent on each other for administer- 
ing to their respective gullibilities, and 
for raising those illusions which shut 
out the “ weary, stale, and flat” un- 
profitability of life; the whole class of 
litigators are not less obliged to their 
advocates for the pleasures they derive 
from that well-acted comedy called a 
“law suit.” What intense delight do 
not these good souls receive from cer- 
tain grave eulogies upon that system 
of laws by which the Chancery Court 
lawyers swallow up the whole proper- 
ty in dispute between the parties ! 
What “easement” do they not ob- 
tain from that simulated zeal and well- 
affected sympathy with which their 
counsel “ protest to God” that their 
client’s case is justice itself! How 
edified, likewise, are even the by- 
standers, at the grave and moral dis- 
courses, “de omnibus rebus,” &c. 
with which a judge charges a jury, in 
a case of libel, for example, and thus 
discharges his share of the farce. For 
this reason I cannot sufficiently ap- 
plaud the inventors of that excellent 
piece of dupery, the monstrous fic- 
tions of law, which undo deeds, 
“making things to have been per- 
formed which never were attempted, 
bringing unborn children into exist- 
ence, and considering the living as 
dead.” Whatever other grounds of 
complaint there may lie against this 
system, it cannot be disputed, that it 
tends powerfully to imecrease the 
pleasures which the litigator derives 
from the law’s deceptions, and while 
it promotes the profits of the practi- 
tioner, gives the client a great deal 
more for his money than he could 
otherwise obtain. 


I speak not of the comfort and ad- 
vantage society derives from that or- 
ganized system of hypocrisy, more 
despotic than the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, which passes current in 
the world under the name of polite- 
ness; because every one knows and 
feels its value, and is but too well 
pleased to possess a good excuse for 
hiding unpleasant truths, the avowal of 
which might involve the relater in a 
duel or a law suit. 

“ Chi non sa fingere,:non sa vi- 





vere,” says the Italian proverb, a text 
upon which Nic Macchiavel has writ- 
ten an elaborate commentary; but 
by fara better one is to be found in 
the grave faces of political wights, 
who, while they are exerting all their 
energies to propagate despotism and 
raise their own fortunes, turn up their 
eyes at the bare mention of this same 
Macchiavelli’s name ; and with a pha- 
risaical demureness of the whole out- 
ward man, denounce him and _ his 
writings anti-christian and anti-social, 
merely for saying, what they them- 
selves are doing every day and hour 
of their lives. The triumph of opin- 
ion over the sword, has made political 
hypocrisy more than ever necessary 
in the safe conduct of a state. It is 
the great arcanum of modern policy, 
and it possesses every quality which 
can be required in a remedy, operat- 
ing in all cases citd, tuto, et pucunde, 


He then, who is no hypocrite, 
knows nothing of life, nothing of its 
enjoyments, nothing of its amenities, 
and above all, nothing of the moyen 
de parvenir. ‘That there can be any 
vice in a practice so universal, so re- 
spected, and so serviceable to man- 
kind, seems eminently impossible. Hf 
there were really any harm in it, can we 
believe that so many great princes and 
divines should in speeches, proclama- 
tions, and sermons, so frequently use 
the name of Heaven to cover their 
own private interests, and talk of the 
good of the people, at the very mo- 
ment when they are adding to their 
miseries? If h risy were a sin, 
should we find “Right honourable 
gentlemen,” and “ my learned friend,” 
so often substituted, for “ corrupt ras- 
cal,” and “jobbing knave ;” which, 
if we may judge by the context, is 
evidently in the speaker’s mind ?— 
or would high-minded men conde- 
scend to pass over “ the highest quar- 
ter,” and “in another place,” with- 
out seeming to perceive that those 
words teemed with the most forbidden 
allusions?>—No, no, “esse quam vi- 
deri,” may do very well for a motto, 
but it has nothing todo with real life; 
except, indeed, it be used as a blind 
to cover a meditated fraud ; and then 
it enters into the system, and will 
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pass muster. The ancients very 
wisely put truth in a well, and there 
let her lie and be—drowned. She 
never yet was sufficiently in favour to 
drink any thing but water ; and if any 
one is mad enough to doubt the fact, 
let him only try the experiment. Let 
him only for one week determine to 


speak aloud all that passes through his 
mind in society, and to show himself 
to his fellow creatures such as he real- 
ly is, in thought, word, and deed ; and 
if he does not repent of his bargain 
before half the time is expended, why 
then say I am not— M. 





MACADAMIZATION. 


A Letter from Bitty O’Rourke to the Editor. 


_ Pavet arduam viam, 
He paves the high-way. 


Mr. WuHart’s-YourR-NAME,— 
T AM a prince by descent and a pa- 
vier by profession. ‘True, I am 
a foreigner and barbarian,—for f come 


from Treland,—but there is blood in 
‘my veins which heretofore ran riot up 


and down the O’Rourkes and O- 
Shaughnessies, Milesius was my great- 
grandfather forty times removed, and 
my great-grandmother of the same 
generation was cousin by-the-button- 


hole to O’Connor, progenitor and pro- 
propagator of the present great Ro- 


ger O’Connor of Dangan Castle, who 
was found innocent of robbing the 
mail a few years ago, when the 
Orangemen were in want of a head 
to adorn King William’s lamp-post at 
the Anniversary of the Boyne Water. 


‘Thus, Mr. Thingumbob, you see 


though I do fillip the paving-stones 
with a three-man beetle, though I do 
peg a few pebbles every day into the 
scull of our old Mother Earth (alma 
tellus, as Phelim used to call her),—I 
really was born toa royal rattle. E:x- 
cuse alliteration, Mr. Blank ; I am not 
only a prince and a pavier, but a poet.* 
1 broke half the panes in the province 
of Leinster scribbling amatory verses, 
epigrams, and epitaphs on Miss Kitty 
M’Fun, with a glazier’s diamond that 


(Phelim O’Flinn, my Schoolmaster.) 


I stole from my uncle; [I wrote all the 
best lines in the “ Emerald Isle” (all 
the bad ones were written by Coun- 
sellor Phillips), and I gave ‘Tom 
Moore hints for Thomas Little’s 
poems. But this is all bother. What 
1 want to say is this:—I don’t like at 
all at all this new-fashioned out-of- 
the-way way of paving the streets with 
jackstones. Who ever saw a street 
covered with gun-flints by way of 
pavement? This is pretty wig-mak- 
ing! I suppose the next thing we'll do 
is to spread them with Turkey carpets 
that our old duchesses and debauchees 
may trundle along to the Parliament 
House and the Opera without shaking 
themselves to pieces a season too 
soon! O give me the sweet little peb- 
blement of my own native city in 
Shamrockshire— Dublin! Major-Tay- 
lortzation against Macadamization any 
day '* Where the jingles totter over 
the streets like boats on a river of pav- 
ing stones !¢ Up an down! right and 
left ! Hohenlo! toss’d hither and thi- 
ther! from pebble to puddle! from 
gully to gutter !—Splish splash ! there 
they go! while the Rawney leers 
through one of his dead-lights back at 
Mr. Paddy O’Phaéton, Paddy for lack 





* Twas my mother’s foster-brother wrote “The Groves of Blarney ;” her maiden name was Kelly, and 


she is the identical she of whom the author says 


And av you would see sweet Mabel Kelly, 
No nightingull sings half more bright— 


which is the true reading. 


t Major Taylor, Paving-Master General to the City of Dublin. 
t Jingles, one-horse wooden baskets, upon three wheels, and another on Sundays. 
§ Corrupted from the paternal Spanish—Rosinante, we suppose. —Ed. 
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of a lash applies his perpetual toe to 
Rawney’s abutment, and the lob with- 
in sits on his knuckles to keep his 
breeches from wearing out the cush- 
ions that feel as if stuffed with pota- 
toes !—'That’s something like jaunt- 
ing; a man feels that he’s getting the 
worth of his money. But to slidder 
over the arable like a Laplander in a 
sledge,—to have your streets as smooth 
and soaporiferous as a schoolboy’s 
phyzzonomy,—Booh ! Td as_ soon 
tumble down Greenwich Hill with a 
feather-bed for my partner ! 

Will you lend me the loan of a 
page orso in your “truly excellent 
and widely-circulating” periodical. 
Mr. What-ever-your-name-is, to make 
this case properly public? Sure, I 
know you will !— Besides the beauty 
and gentility of pebblement which I 
have already noticed, I have two or 
three observations to make in its fa- 
vour which I'd thank any Macadam- 
ite between this and himself to an- 
swer. Il make him eat,—not a po- 
tato,—but a paving-stone if he dosn’t 
confess himself knocked down by the 
arguments I’ve brought to silence him. 

Firstly and foremost. 1, and the 
rest of us, that is, all who live at pre- 
sent upon paving-stones, must now be- 
gin to starve with all possible alacrity 
upon nothing. Irishmen can’t live 
like cameleopards* upon air, no more 
than an Englishman on potato and 
point. But if the streets are to be 
thrown holus-bolus into the hands of 
nobody but stone-crackers and level- 
lers, what is to become of the profes- 
sors of the Noble Art of Paving,—me 
and the rest of us! Or does Mr. Mac- 
adam (the son of an original sinner !) 
think we'll dishonour the cloth 
by turning manufacturers of _jack- 
Stones and shovellers of shingles ? 
Does he think (the next aa that 
gentlemen of the paving-profession 
will descend to get up ona little heap 
of pebbles and keep cracking there 
all day for his honour’s advantage ?— 
Och the gander! He knows a little 
less than nothing if he thinks to bam- 
boozle us in this way ! 


Secondly and foremost. The no- 
bility and gentry will be no such gain- 
ers after all by exploding the pebble- 
ment-system. We all know that eve- 
ry one is thought of exactly in propor- 
tion to the noise he or she makes in 
the world. Now if my lady this and 
my lord that, are to whistle through 
the city as softly as Mr. Macadam 
would make them, without kicking up 
a continual row in their carriages, 
why they’ll never be heard of ! But 
they can never do the latter without 
the help of paving stones. When 
the Duchess of Devilment’s barouche 
and four rattled down Regent-street 
pommelling the pebblement,and knock- 
ing fire from the flints, with her full- 
bottomed, flour-pated,rosy-nosed,three- 
cocked-hat-covered coachman  jog- 
gling from side to side of his box, and 
her silk-stockin’d, sleek-cheek’d, sly- 
eyed brace of livery-men bumping and 
bobbing up and down on the foot- 
board as the vehicle chattered along ; 
then indeed was her ladyship some- 
thing more in our eyes than a mother- 
ape in petticoats; then indeed was 
she heard and seen, though perhaps 
neither felt nor understood ;—in short, 
she was somebody. But now, if the 
King himself were to sweep from 
Carlton House to the Crescent we 
should think him little better than a 
biped like one of ourselves ! 

Thirdly and foremost. I see noth- 
ing the Macadamites have brought 
with them in exchange for our paving- 
stones but dust in one hand and dirt 
in the other. If the new system of 
streetification goes on, London will 
shortly be nothing but a criss-cross of 
high-roads, and the houses will be 
worse than so many citizens’ country 
boxes, built on the brink of the road- 
side, and enveloped like the Lord 
Chancellor’s head in a wig-full of dust 
and confusion. In summer the street- 
walkers and flag-hoppers of every de- 
scription and denomination will be 
covered from head to foot with sur- 
touts a la poudre, and look like a pop- 
ulation of millers just turned loose 
from the hopper-loft. In winter they 





* Our correspondent probably forgets the exact distinction” between cameleopards and cameleene; he, 
however, we think, fully supports the national character, as given by Hudibras— 


As learned as the Wild Irish are.—Ed. 
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will be over the boots in mud and slip- 
slop; they’ll be as cleanly bespattered =m 
as if they had stood the brunt of Fleet- 
market in the pillory ; they’ll be taken 
by the pigeons, tailors, peripatetic cat- 
erwaulers, and all the other odd fish 
that frequent the house-tops, for neth- 
ing but gigantic gutter-snipes and 
magnified mud-larks!* And our rows 
of snoppery too! Why they'll be filled 
to the tip-top shelf with whirlwinds of 
powdered jackstones! ribbons and 
bobbins, laces and braces, caps and 
traps, petticoats and waistcoats, all 
their paraphernalia and strumpetry,tag- 
rag-merry-derry-periwig-and-hat-band, 
will be dredged with ground-pepper 
dust! and the prentices within will 
be choaked extempore before they 
can whistle Jack Robinson /—’Twont 
do, Mr. Nobody! By the powders, it 
wont ! 

Lastly and foremost. We shall 
lose all our old women ! Think of that 
Mr. Thingumbob! We shall lose our 
old women as fast as hops !—A friend 
of mine let me into this secret t’other 
day behind a pot of Whitbread. The 
blood of all our old beggar-women will 
be on Mr. Macadam’s head, if he goes 
on with his pippin-squeezing system of 
streetification! He will be guilty of 
universal aniseed ‘+ Ina few years if 
the Macadamites should supplant the 
Paving-Board, we shall not be able to 
get an old woman for love or money. 
Why ?—TI'll tell you. Won’t they be 
sure to be run over wherever they are 
to be found crossing a crossing! When 
the coaches and cavalry travel on vel- 
vet,—when the rattle of a wheel or 
the tramp of a quodrapidt shall be 
drowned in the dust,—will any old 
woman but a witch be able to hear 
what’s coming upon her? When the 
streets are so soft and smack-smooth 
that one may drive from No. any thing 
in any place, St. Paul’s, or to West- 


Macadamization. 





minster, in the tick of a death-watch, 

may not a blind beldame of any sex, 
age, or condition, be torn from the de- 
lights of this life and in a manner 
kicked into the middle of the next, 
without so much as “ By your leave” 
or “Beg your pardon”? Or do we 
expect an old woman to run like a 
lamplighter when she sees the pole of 
a carriage within an inch of her beard ? 
or to skip like a hen on a hot griddle 
when she feels a couple of coach- 
horses treading on her toes, and per- 
haps whipping off her wig like hay 
from a pitch-fork ? Even with all the 
“notes of preparation” whieh paving- 
stones could give, our coachmen gene- 
rally contrived to demolish some do- 
zen of sexagenerian pedestrians\ eve- 
ry twelvemonth. Aniseed is great 
fun of an opera night for the big-wigs 
on the boxes; and even gentlemen- 
whips have been known to practise 
this interesting kind of murder when 
they wished to show how quietly they 
could trot over an old woman without 
losing their balance. 

For all these reasons, Mr. My- 
Friend, and a great many worse ones, 
I think Macadamization is very supe- 
riorly un-preferable to pebblement. 
So do all the profession. We are 
about to get up an address to the Par- 
liament, which is to be called—The 
Pavior’s Petition, in which we pray for 
paving stones, and show that the new 
system of streetification comes under 
the penalty of the Chalking-Act,being a 
capital innovation upon the long-es- 
tablished customs of the country. As 
for Mr. Macadam, we are determined 
to take the law into our own hands, 
and stone him the first time we catch 
his honour in London. 

No more at present from your 
loving and affectionate 
Bitty O’Rourke. 


_ 





* Gutter-snipes and mud-larks, poetical names for pigs, inIreland. We do not profess toknow the pre- 
cise difference between them. Our learned correspondent perhaps only makes use of the rhetorical 


figure—pleonasmus, to fill up his period.—Ed. 


t We thought ourselves tolerable philologists, but this word we acknowledge sets our ingenuity at defi- 


ance.—Ed. 
t Sic in MSS. ~ 


§ I'd a grand-aunt that was kilt once in this fashion ; she died above twenty years after with the mark 
of a horse-shoe on her—The gentleman that kilt her gave her a peuny. 
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FORGET ME NOT. 


& CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENT FOR 1825. 


AAR. ACKERMANN was the first 

publisher in England to adopt 
the continental plan of providing a 
work of this class worthy of being of- 
fered to the refined and intelligent, at 
the season when we are in the habit of 
reminding our young and fair friends, 
by such gifts, that we “ Forget them 
not.” 

We most willingly copy part of a 
tale entitled The Alcazar of Seville, 
by the Author of Doblado’s Letters. 

The scene is laid in Seville. The 
author has before described the Alca- 
zar, originally an Arch palace, and re- 
built by Peter the Cruel, of whom 
and Maria Padilla he gives an inter- 
esting sketch, and thus continues :— 

“J once asked Don Antonio’s opin- 
ion of the real character of Peter. 
‘Some have of late represented him, 
(said my friend) as a man of great se- 
verity of character, but not cruel by 
nature. That he was goaded into fe- 
rocity, I have already told you. But 
it cannot be denied that in the latter 
part of his reign he grew faithless and 
treacherous to his friends, and a blood- 
thirsty monster to his enemies. Even 
in his best years, he at times gave 
way to fierce anger; though there 
still appeared to be a mixture of can- 
dour and justice in his character. 
Every body in this town knows the 
bust of Peter the Cruel, which still 
marks the spot where he killed a man 
in a chance affray, while walking in 
the night alone and in disguise. To 
believe the traditional story, the mur- 
derer would never have been suspect- 
ed but for an old woman, who, hear- 
ing the clash of swords, looked with 
alamp from her window. She soon 
withdrew the lamp in great fright, 
without seeing the man who had slain 
his adversary. When questioned by 
the magistrates the next day, she de- 
clared her persuasion that the murder- 
er was no other than the king himself, 
whom she had discovered by the well- 
known rattling of his knees. Peter 
heard the accusation with composure, 





and neither contradicted nor injured 
the poor woman. Unable, however, 
to remove the suspicion which lay at 
his door, he ordered his own bust to 
be fixed in a niche upon the spot, as 
the heads of malefactors are set up to 
mark the scene of their crimes. The 
name of the narrow street which opens 
in front of the bust bears ‘still, as we 
all know, the name of Candilejo, 
from the lamp said to have been 
brought out by the old woman. 

“ The state of public morals at 
that period, and the weakness of the 
law against the privileged orders, may 
be conceived from another traditional 
story which the annalists of Seville 
have preserved. A prebendary of the 


cathedral was, in the early part ot 


Peter’s reign, trying to seduce a beau- 
tiful woman, the wife of a mechanic. 
The frequency of the lover’s visits 
roused the jealousy of the husband, 
and he desired the clergyman to de- 
sist from troubling the peace of his 
household. ‘The prebendary, incens- 
ed at what he conceived to be an in- 
sult, waylaid and killed the man. He 
then took sanctuary in the cathe- 
dral, and was soon after set free by the 
archbishop under a very slight punish- 
ment. A son of the murdered man, 
who, though young and poor, pos- 
sessed a high spirit, appeared before 
the king, in an open space with seats, 
built of stone, near one of the gates of 
the palace, where he used daily to 
hear the complaints and petitions of 
his subjects. The structure I allude 
to was pulled down so lately as the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
The orphan youth complained bitterly 
of the archbishop, who had allowed 
the murderer of his father to go un- 
punished. Peter heard the lad with 
great attention, and, taking him aside, 
asked him if he felt courage enough to 
avenge his father? The lad declared, 
he wished for nothing so ardently. 
‘Go, then, (said the king,) and come 
to me for protection.’ The_heart- 
blood of the murderer dripped soon 
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after from the orphan’s dagger. He 
was hotly pursued to the palace, 
where, being given in charge to the 
cross-bowmen, a day was appointed 
for the trial. Peter, in open court, 
heard the archbishop’s counsel against 
the prisoner; and asked the sentence 
of the ecclesiastical judge against the 
prebendary. ‘He was, please your 
highness, (answered the prosecutor.) 
suspended a whole year from his of- 
fice.’ ‘What is your trade or occupa- 
tion, young man, said the king. ‘¢ I 
am a shoemaker,’ was the answer. 
‘Then let it be recorded asthe sen- 
tence of this court, that, for the space 
of a whole year, the prisoner shall not 
be allowed to make shoes.’ 

“On another occasion I questioned 
Don Antonio concerning a report of a 
large serpent having once attacked Pe- 
ter the Cruel. ‘ You mistake the sto- 
ry, my young friend, (said he.) ‘The 
allusion you have heard is to a very 
grave charge of sorcery, preferred by 
some writers of the fourteenth century 
against Maria Padilla. ‘They assert 
that Blanche of Bourbon gave Peter, 
at their wedding, a beautiful belt, 
with which he was highly pleased. 
Maria, if we believe these writers, 
fearing to lose the king’s affection, put 
this belt into the hands of a Jew, a 
great magician; and replaced it in 
her lover’s wardrobe, after having had 
it exposed to the influence of a pow- 
erful spell. In full court the next 
day, the king, wearing the belt, was 
receiving the homage of the grandees, 
who came to congratulate him upon 
his marriage; suddenly a hideous ser- 
pent appeared coiled round the middle 
of his body. During the first alarm 
the monster glided rapidly out of 
sight: with it the king’s belt, the gift 
of his bride, had disappeared. It is 
added, that from that moment Peter 
could not endure the sight of Blanche.’ 

“<¥t would be desirable, (said I,) 
io have a collection of tales of enchant- 
meat, from the traditionary legends of 
this part of the country.’—* It would, 
‘indeed, (answered Don Antonio,) and 
this quarter of the town would, I am 
sure, furnish a considerable contribu- 
tion. All the streets to the south-east 
ef the Alcazar were, from the con- 


quest of Seville, allotted to the Moors 
who wished to remain under the do- 
minion of the Christians. There is 
another portion of the town, on the 
same side, which, as you know, is still 
called the Jewry. ‘The superior 
knowledge possessed by these two 
classes of people, when the Spaniards 
were almost exclusively employed in 
the arts of war, exposed them to the 
suspicion of their ignorant neighbours. 
Medicine, I believe, was at ove time 
practised in Spain by none but Jews 
and Moors: and, as this science ts in- 
timately connected with chemistry, 
the vials, alembics, and furnaces of a 
laboratory, could not fail to confirm 
the prejudices of the Christians on the 
score of magic. ‘These prejudices 
were, besides, industriously kept alive 
and strengthened by imposters, who, 
finding themselves already suspected, 
were glad to derive some profit from 
popular fear and credulity. I recol- 


lect that in one of the plays of 


Lope de Rueda, (the first who intro- 
duced acting in Spain,) a Moriscoe is 
consulted as the regular magician of 
the place. In later times, when all 
the descendants of Spanish Moors 
were, with as much cruelty as impoli- 
cy, expelled from the country, the no- 
tion that they had left their money 
concealed and secured by supernatural 
means became general. Stories of 
enchanted treasures are as comnion 
among us as in some parts of Germa- 
ny. We are just in view of a house 
which, in my youth, I saw for a long 
time uninhabited, becanse it was said 
to be haunted by an unfortunate 
Moorish woman, whose ghost was 
bound in suffering to a concealed 
treasure..—* I know the house very 
well, (said 1,) but having heard it 
called Cosca del Duende,* was led to 
believe that the supernatural story 
connected with it, belonged to the 
ludicrous part of the world of spec- 
tres.’ —* By no means, (replied my 
friend,) the story whether of itself, or 
from my having heard it when a child, 
has something melancholy or impres- 
sive to my mind. I will tell it you as 
we walk home,’ 





* The Goblin-house. 
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‘“ Among the unfortunate families 
of Spanish Moriscoes who were forced 
to quit Spain in 1610, there was one 
of a very rich farmer who owned the 
house we speak of. As the object of 
the government was to hurry the Mo- 
riscoes out of the country without al- 
lowing them time to remove their pro- 
perty, many buried their money and 
jewels, in hopes of returning from Afri- 
ca at a future period. Muley Hassem, 
according to our popular tradition, had 
contrived a vault under the large 
Zaguan, or close porch of his house. 
Distrusting his Christian neighbours, 
he had there accumulated great quanti- 
ties of gold and pearls, which, upon 
his quitting the country, were laid un- 
der a spell by another Moriscoe, deep- 
ly versed in the secret arts. 

“ The jealousy of the Spaniards, 
and the severe penalties enacted against 
such of the exiles as should returo, 
precluded Muley Elassem from all ep- 
portunities of recovering his treasure. 
He died, intrusting the secret to an 
only danghter, who, having grown up 
at Seville, was perfectly acquainted 
with the spot under the charm. Fati- 
ma married, and was soon left a 
widow, with a daughter whom she 
taught Spanish, hoping to make her 
pass for a native of our country, 
Urged by the approach of poverty, 
which sharpened the desire to make 
use of the secret trusted to her, Fatima, 
with her daughter Zuleima, embarked 
on board a corsair, and were landed 
secretly in a cove near Huelva, 
Dressed in the costume of the peasan- 
try, and having assumed Christian 
bames, both mother and daughter 
made their way to Seville on foot, or 
by any occasional conveyance which 
offered on the road. ‘To avoid suspi- 
cion, they gave out that they were re- 
turning from the performance of a 
vow to a celebrated image of the Vir- 
gin, near Moguer. I will not tire you 
with details as to the means by which 
Fatima obtained a place for herself and 
daughter in the family then occupying 
her own paternal house. Fatima’s 
Constant endeavours to please her mas- 
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ter and mistress succeeded to the ut- 
most of her wishes : the beauty and in- 
nocence of Zuleima, then only fourteen, 
needed no studied efforts to obtain the 
affection of the whole family. 


“When Fatima thought the time 
was come, she prepared her daughter 
for the important and awful task of re- 
covering the concealed treasure, of 
which she had constantly talked to her 
since the child could understand her 
meaning. The winter came on; the 
family moved to the first floor as usual, 
and Fatima asked to be allowed one of 
the ground-floor rooms for herself and 
Zuleima. About the middle of Decem- 
ber, when the periodical rains threat- 
ened to make the Guadalqnivir over- 
flow its banks, and scarcely a soul stir- 
red out after sunset, Fatima, provided 
with a rope and .a basket, anxiously 
awaited the hour of midnight to com- 
mence her incantation. Her daughter 
stood trembling by her side in the 
porch, to which they had groped their 
way in the dark. The large bell of 
the cathedral clock, whose sound, you 
are well aware, has a most startling ef- 
fect in the dead silence of the night, 
tolled the hour; and the melancholy 
peal of supplication (Plegdria) fol- 
lowed for about two minutes. All 
now was still, except the wind and 
rain. Fatima, unlocking, with some 
difficulty the cold hands of her dangh- 
ter out of hers, struck a flint, and light- 
ed a green taper not more than an inch 
long, which she carefully sheltered 
from the wind in a pocket lantern. 
The light had scarcely glimmered on 
the ground, when the pavement yawn- 
ed close by the feet of the two females. 
‘Now, Zuleima, my child, the only 
care of my life, (said Fatima,) were 
you strong enough to draw me out of 
the vault where our treasure lies, I 
would not intreat you to hasten down 
by these small perpendicular steps, 
which you here see. Fear not, my 
love, there is nothing below but the 
gold and jewels deposited by my, 
father.’ —* Mother, (answered the trem- 
ulous girl,) I will not break the prom- 
ise I have made you, though I feel as 
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if my breathing would stop, the mo- 
ment I enter that horrible vault. Dear 
mother, tie the rope round my waist— 
my hands want strength—you must 
support the whole weight of my body. 
Merciful Allah! my foot slips! Oh, 
mother, leave me not in the dark !’ 

“ The vault was not much deeper 
than the girl’s length ; and upon her 
slipping from one of the projecting 
stones, the chink of coins scattered by 
her feet, restored the failing courage of 
the mother. ‘ There, take the basket, 
child—quick ! fill it up with gold,— 
feel for the jewels,—I must not move 
the lantern.—Well done, my love! 
Another basketful and no more. I 
would not expose you, my only child, 
for .... yet, the candle is long enough : 
fear not, it will burn five minutes.... 
Heavens! the wick begins to float in 


the rope, the rope! .... the steps are 
on this side !’ 


“A faint groan was heard. Zulei- 
ma had dropped in a swoon over the 
remaining gold. At this moment all 
was dark again : the distracted mother 
searched for the chasm, but it was clos- 
ed. She beat the ground with her 
feet ; and her agony became downright 
madness on hearing the hollow sound 
returned from below. She now struck 
the flints of the pavement, till her 
hands were shapeless with wounds. 
Lying on the ground a short time, 
and having for a moment recovered 
the power of conscious suffering, she 
heard her daughter repeat the words, 
‘ Mother, dear mother, leave me not in 
the dark” The thick vault, through 
which the words were heard, gave the 
voice a heart-freezing, thin, distant, 
yet silvery tone. Fatima lay one in- 
stant motionless on the flints; then 
raising herself upon her knees, dashed 
her head, with something like super- 
natural strength, against the stones. 
There she was found lifeless in the 
morning. 

“ On a certain night in the month of 
December, the few who, ignorant that 
the house is haunted, have incautious- 
ly been on the spot at midnight, report 
that Fatima is seen between two black 
figures, who, in spite of her violent 
struggles to avoid the place where her 
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daughter is buried alive, force her to 
sit over the vault, with a basket full of 
of gold at her feet. The efforts by 
which she now and then attempts to 
stop her ears, are supposed to indi- 
cate that, for an hour, she is compelled 
to hear the unfortunate Zuleima crying, 
‘ Mother, dear mother, leave me not in 
the dark ! ” 

This very pretty story is enough 
in itself to recommend the Forget me 


Not. 


A MOTHER’S LAMENT FOR AN 
INFANT DAUGHTER. 


By James MontTcomery. 


I loved thee, daughter of my heart ' 
Sarah, I loved thee dearly ; 

And though we only meet to part, 
How sweetly—how severely ! 

Nor life nor death can sever 

Mother and Babe forever ! 


Thy days, my little one, were few— 
An angel’s morning visit, 

That came and vanish’d with the dew; 
"Twas here—’tis gone— where is it? 

Yet didst thou leave behind thee 

A clue for love to find thee. 


The eye, the lip, the cheek, the brow, 
The hands stretch’d forth with gladness, 
All life, joy, rapture, beauty now, 
Then dash’d with infant sadness ; 
Till, bright’ning by transition, 
Return’d the fairy vision :— 


Where are they now ?—those smiles, those 
tears, 
Thy mother’s darling treasure ? 
She sees them still, and still she hears 
Thy tones of pain or pleasure ; 
To her quick pulse revealing 
Unutterable feeling. 


Hush’d in a moment on her breast, 
Life at the well-spring drinking ; 
Then, cradled on her lap to rest, 
In rosy slumber sinking. 
Thy dreams—no thought can guess them. 
And mine—no tongue express them. 


For then this waking eye could see, 
In many a vain vagary, 

The things that never were to be, 
Imaginations airy— 

Fond hopes, which mothers cherish, 

Like still-born babes to perish. 


Mine perish’d on thine earthly bier ;— 
No,—changed to forms more glorious, 
They flourish’d in a higher sphere, 
O’er time and death victorious ; 
Yet would these arms have chain’d thee, 
And long from Heaven detain’d thee. 








Sarali, my last, my youngest love, 
The crown of every other, 

Though thou art born again above, 
Ionly am thy mother ; 

Nor will affection let me 

Believe thou canst forget me. 
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Then, thou in Heaven and I on earth, 
May this one hope delight us, 

That thou wilt hail my second birth, 
When death shall re-unite us ; 

Where worlds no more can sever, 

Parent and child for ever. 





THE LOVER’s LEAP. 


The Dargie, in the county of Wicklow, has long been celebrated for its wild and romantic beauties. 
To this chosen retreat the citizens of Dublin repair to regale themselves with a cold dinner, in Grattan’s 
cottage, and to enjoy a rustic dance on “the flowery sod.” A steep promontory on the northern side of 
the glen, commands an extensive view of the beautiful scenery attached to the domains of Lords Powers- 
court and Monck. This fearful eminence, which is called the Lover’s Leap, is an object of peculiar in- 
terest to all young men and maidens, both from its romantic situation, and the melancholy story which 


has given rise to its name. 


BEHOLD yon beetling cliff whose brow 
Hangs pending o’er the vale below ; 

A tale not easily forgot, 

Is told of that same fearful spot ; 

And thus it runs—one summer's day 

A bridal party blithe and gay 

Came hither to enjoy the scene 

And dance at evening on the green. 
Maria was the lovely bride, 

Her parent's and her husband's pride ; 
That morning sun arose to shed 

Its lustre on her happy head ; 

And ere its parting beams glanc’d down, 
On valley green and mountain brown, 
A mourning bride she was.— 


They laugh’d and revell’d, till the sun 

In heaven his mid-day course begun, 
When to aveid the scorching heat, 

In groupes they sought some cool retreat, 
Maria, with a chosen friend, 

In yonder grove retired to spend 
Av hour of confidence, and share 
The breezes that were sporting there ; 
While William, full of hope and joy, 
His happy moments to employ, 

Yound round those rocky paths to gain 
A prospect of the neighbouring plain, 
Which bounded by the distant skies 
In variegated beauty lies. 


His steps were watched, his way pursued, 
By one who thirsted for his blood ; 
Inflam’d with jealousy and fired 

By fiendish rage, he but desired 

To live to strike a deadly blow, 

And stretch his hated rival low. 

Maria he had lov’d and strove 

By all the stratagems of love 

To captivate her gentle heart ; 

But still in vain he found his art, 

That undivided realm to share, 

For William ruled supremely there : 
Enraged, and stung, his hair he tore, 
A deep and deadly vengeance swore ; 
And to fulfil his dark intent, 

The bridal morn he chose to vent 

His smother’d rage—he traced the way 
Like blood-hound hov’ring on his prey, 
Silent and sure—while gay and light, 


he happy bridegroom climb’d the height. 





Borne on the wings of bliss elate, 

And thoughtless of impending fate ; 

He just had gained the steepest place 

And felt the fresh breeze fan his face, 

When pale and trembling in his ire, 

With quiv’ring lip and eye of fire, 

His foe sprung on the fatal spot— 

Their conference was brief and hot ; 

Insult began—defiance flash’d, 

A rash and sudden blow was dash’'d ; 

They grasp’d—they strove—they strain’d 
for breath 

The struggle was for life or death. 

Twice to the dizzy ledge they roll’d, 

Clasp’d in each other's fatal fold, 

And twice they backward roll’d and then 

Renew'd the deadly strife again. 

The aim of each was now to throw, 

His rival on the rocks below. 

To compromise they bade adieu, 

And nothing short of death would do. 

Again the frightful steep they ey’d, 

And struggling hard again they tried 

To fling each other down— at length 

William’s activity and strength 

Had work’'d his now exhausted foe, 

Just to the gulph that yawn’d below. 

One effort more and he was free— 

But in this dread extremity 

His rival drew a deadly blade, 

One sure and fatal plunge he made, 

The weapon pierc’d young William’s breast, 

A groan and struggle mark’d the rest. 


The murderer then the deed to hide, 
Flung from the precipice’s side 

The reeking corpse o'er cliffs and all, 
"Twas dash’d to pieces with the fall. 

He saw it plunge from rock to rock, 
And smil’d at each repeated shock ; 

Till all the mangled fragments lay, 
Deep buried from the light of day ; 

And then he silently withdrew— 

The fearful story no man knew— 

But when the bloody tracks were found 
The sad report was spread around : 
That William as he climb’d the height, 
Fill’'d with fond hopes of pleasures bright, 
Ilis footstep miss’d and thus he fell 

All lifeless in the rocky dell 

A mangled corpse. Maria’s grief, 
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Was silent, but beyond relief ; 

Deep in a gloomy solitude 

She kept her maiden widowhood 

For three sad years—and when at last ~ 
That lonely boundary she pass’d 

To mingle in the world again, 

All friendly efforts were in vain, 

Her cheerless moments to beguile, 

Or raise one melancholy smile ; 

At last she died—anda time roll'd on, 
Till years were counted twenty one, 
Since that sad bridal day—when lo! 
There came a night of storm and snow, 
And ata monastery in Spain, 

A wearied man and worn with pain, 
Implor’d admittance not in vain. 

He fell exhausted on the ground 

The pitying fathers gather’d round, 
And strove to cheer his sinking frame, 
Before their hospitable flame ; 

They us’d mild words of comfort too, 
His mental sufferings to subdue, 

But all ia vain—for scarce the day, 


Had chas’d the stormy night away, 
When worn with pain—life ebbing fast— 
The wretched wand’rer breati’d his last. 
Yet ere he died, ‘twas said that he, 

In deep remorse and agony, 

Confess’d a murder he had done 

Beneath the full meridian sun, 

Just one and twenty vears before, 

In a wild glen on Erin’s shore. 

Since then he'd wander'd round the carth 
A guilty wretch that curst his birth ; 
Alike to him each distant clime, 

For still the victim of his crime 

Pursued his steps—amid the storns, 
Aghast he saw the bleeding form 

Of him he slew—’twas pale and grim, 
And did it ?—yes !—it beckon’d him! 





Such is the melancholy tale, 

That's current in this peaceful vale, 
Aud thus it ts that yonder steep 

Is nam’d by all “ The Lover's Leap.’ 


ALLAN FITZALLAN. 





ROCKITES—OR, A SCENE IN IRELAND. 


I HAVE promised, in a former let- 
ter, that those gentry should form 
the subject of one of my “ hours ;” 
and as fortune (however singular, al- 
ways fortunate to a literary gossip) 
has placed it in my power to lay be- 
fore your readers a scene—quorum 
pars parva fui—which, I flatter my- 
self, they may not consider uninterest- 
ing, | hasten to redeem my pledge. 

I was sitting quietly in the house of 
an acquaintance (a county of Limerick 
gentleman,) about twelve o’clock at 
noon, on a fine, still, sun-shiny day: 
the good lady of the mansion was busi- 
ly engaged in preparing luncheon: the 
master, a quiet, inoffensive, timid kind 
of man, who by his neutrality during 
the disturbances had secured him- 
aelf against injury on all sides, was 
poring with eyes aghast, and a counte- 
nance surcharged with expression 
which he vainly endeavoured to sup- 
press, over the columns of the last 
Limerick Evening Post, where in all 
the authenticity of neat long primer, the 
doings of the last week were recorded, 
not in the most soothing strain to the 
self-alarmist,—when Pat Cahil, a gen- 
tleman who did my friend the honour 
of officiating as groom of his stables, 
burst into the chamber, hatless, coat- 
less, and shoeless—his whole frame 
evidently agitated by the extremity of 


consternation. It was some time be- 
fore he could articulate—* Mr. War- 
dow ! there they are all !—gone up to 
the cross by the forge !” 

‘ Who?” exclaimed my friend, en- 
deavouring to preserve an appearance 
of dignified calmness. 

“ The boys, Sir—the boys / and ‘tis 
thought they’re going to do something 
that’s bad, Sir, by the Peppards,* Sir, 
now the army arn’t to the fore.” 
‘‘ Where are the military stationed!” I 
asked. “Och, your honour, there 
isn’t a sodger near to us than Adare ; 
and it’s but a poor account you'd have 
o’ the business be the time you'd get 
there, let alone the road back.” ‘The 
distant report of a shot instantly con- 
vinced us that this was but too true. I 
rushed toward the door, however, ra- 
ther rudely flinging back my friend, 
who opposed himself to my exit with 
the most haggard and woe-begone look 
of entreaty I ever beheld. In a few 
minutes I reached the hiil of Lisna- 
muck, a place which cut rather a con- 
spicuous figure asa place of rendez- 
vous on the nocturnal occasions of 
those people, and in some part of 
which, knowing folks will tell you with 





* It may be necessary to remark, thet this at- 
tack on those gentlemen, and their manly resist- 
ance, is pure history. 








Rockites—or, A Scene in Ireland. 


a wink and a nod, an old cavern serves 
as an armoury to the worthy General’s 
forces; but at all events I reached the 
summit of the hill, and in an instant the 
scene of battle lay before me. Cappa 
House, the residence of Mr. Peppard 
and his two sons, was an elderly-look- 
ing edifice, and apparently well calcu- 
lated to sustain a seige in which mus- 
ketry were the heaviest modes of as- 
sault to he apprehended. It was situ- 
ated rather on alow ground, with a 
slope on one side leading to a plain 
still lower, and surrounded by a lofty 
wall, the only entrance through which 
was a small narrow gateway. It fact 
it had the appearance of a regular little 
fortress. I afterwards found by the pub- 
lic papers, that the elder Mr. P. was, at 
the time the Rockite party suddenly 
came upon the house, outside this gate, 
and unarmed. On seeing them ap- 
proach he ran toward it, and closing it 
alier him, made what haste he could 
along a narrow straight passage which 
led directly from it to the back-door of 
the house. This was open. Before 
he reached it he heard behind him the 
grating of the blunderbusses against 
ihe iron railing as the ruffians poked 
them through to take a deliberate aim, 
and he sprung towards the door. It 
was shut in his face! The alarm had 
been given in the house. Unconscious 
of Mr, P.’s absence, and imagining 
that the assailants had made good their 
entrance into this inner passage, they 
slapped to the door, and left him to the 
mercy of the men without, or rather of 
their blunderbusses, for these had more 
than their owners, and contrived to 
throw their contents harmlessly all 
around him. Indeed his escape was 
almost miraculous. The door, the 
panels and jams of which were perfo- 
rated by slugs, so as scarcely to leave a 
hair’s-breadth more than the space ne- 
cessary for his preservation, was for a 
considerable time afterwards an object 
of intense curiosity to numerous visi- 
tors. Before the discharge could be 
renewed, however, he was placed be- 
yond its reach. ‘The aggressors now 


(and it was just at this juncture the 
Scene presented itself to my sight) re- 
tired from the gate, and commenced 
firing upon the windows. 


Only con- 
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ceive the impression which such a 
spectacle must have produced on the 
mind of a stranger, in the deep stillness 
of a summer noontide, and in a popu- 
lous country where there was something 
like civilization and civil government 
talked about! Every man went as 
coolly and openly to work as if the 
grey frieze on their backs had been 
regular, protracted, loyal scarlet, and 
the resisting housekeepers the proscrib- 
ed men of the law. Very soon after, 
and while the clouds of smoke were 
rolling towards a clump of trees on 
the south, two of the windows were 
suddenly thrown up, and as suddenly a 
reciprocal discharge was commenced 
from within. ‘The battle now began to 
wax earnest; the Rockites sent forth 
a yell with every discharge, which 
came over the still champagne around 
with almost a redoubled loudness; and 
the advantage of the housed warriors 
became quickly apparent. With all 
the credit for discipline which the 
Rockites have achieved, their mode of 
battle on this occasion was not ver 

imposing: they regularly, after dis- 
charging a volley irregularly, ran 
down the slope a briglia sciolta, and 
squatted themselves behind a hedge, 
reloaded, and readvanced to the charge 
in any thing but marching order. 
Then, again unburthening their fire- 
arms with all the serious silence in the 
world, they again sent forth a shout, 
and scampered off to prepare for a new 
volley. One only among them seem- 
ed to despise this pusillanimous pro- 
cedure: he appeared to command the 
band, and, in fact, did so, as was after- 
wards found; but he was only distin- 
guished from the rest by a white hand- 
kerchief tied round his hat. He re- 
mained during the whole affray in the 
same spot, but he did not continue to 
expose himself with impunity: as his 
party advanced to the charge for the 
last time, he was in the act of raising 
his musket, when a ball from one of 
the windows struck him on the arm, 
and the piece fell to the ground: he 
instantly tore the handkerchief from the 
hat with his left hand, and bound it 
round the other, accompanying every 
twist with what Hotspur lusciously calls 
“a good mouth-filling oath,” alter- 
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nately directed, in a tremendous roar, 
to his poltroons, as he called them (for 
they now evidently showed symptoms 
of tergiversation, and no very equivo- 
cal ones,) and to the bandage, which 
he did not find ready enough to assist 
the awkward efforts of the left hand. 
He was the last who left the scene of 
fight, and he walked off sulkily down 
the slope, and across an adjacent bog, 
trailing his dishonoured musket after 
him. 

In a few minutes they all united at 
the Cross of Lisnamuck, within rather 


a scanty distance of the spot where I 
now lay. There were loud voices for 
a moment, and words of reproach ex- 
changed in their vernacular tongue. 
Then ensued the silence and sullenness 
of defeat—disgraceful discomfiture ; 
and they walked down the road ina 
body towards Curra Grove, the estate 
of Sir Aubrey De Vere Hunt, which, 
during the occasional absences of this 
amiable proprietor, was made a fre- 
quent place of meeting by those miser- 
ably misguided creatures. They en- 
tered the wood, and I lost them. 





EMMA'S GRAVE. 


SLOWLY approach yon yew-tree shade 
’Neath which is told the tender tale 

Of her within its fring’d turf laid, 

Poor Emma, lifeless, cold, and pale. 


And read the silent record there, 

Of one, whose life was chill’d by scorn, 
Was blasted by thy damps, despair 
And slighted love, too meekly borne. 


Oh! if some swain of pity’s mould, 
Has c’er felt tears bedew his eye, 

The while some rustic tongue has told 
More than the lay could well supply — 


Then memory to his generous mind 
While musing on her hapless lot, 

May paint the scene, when lilies, twined 
In wreaths, bedecked this silent spot. 


Or further to his fancy trace 

When scented flowers and deadly rue, 
O’er ber white shroud and beauteous face, 
*[was each young maiden’s task to strew. 


Perchance more faithful still may tell 
What sighs were breath’d of grief profound, 
When sadly tolled her funeral knell, 

And awe-struck was the hamlet round. 


And o’er her grave mark many a print 
Of warbling words with soft impress, 


By T. W. Ketty. 


Where many a rose of richest tint 
Has blush'd in nature's loveliness. 


And one more fair than all beside, 
Nurtur’d by some peculiar care, 
Expanded forth in leafy pride, 

And shed its sweetest fragrance there. 


In peeerless beauty, nature's gem, 
It grew in summer's sunny hours, 
The fairest and the prettiest stem 
Among the sisterhood of flowers. 


At fall of eve this rose I viewed, 

And then the balmy flower bloomed gay, 
But ah! ere morn, each opening bud, 
With dew o’ercharged had drooped away. 


Like Emma, was this short-lived rose, 
Which met the orient morning dew, 
Its leaves of beauty to disclose, 

Then sink in tears beneath the view. 


Oh, could the sun's soft glow alone, 

With genial warmth soft beauty raise, 
This flower in lovely pride had blown, 
And nourish’d still to Nature’s praise. 


Its leaves their wonted bloom would wear, 
And, placed in Emma's bosom twine, 
More fresh when water’d by the tear 

Of eyes that speak a love like mine. 








SONG. 


AH! could I then, could I then bid thee farewell ! 
No, no, lovely girl, something wrong appears in it, 

Or why does it sound on my heart like a knell? 
Why could I not bid thee farewell every minute? 


Yet, dearest, I could, and how sweet would the 


sound be 
Of farewell, if whisper’d to meet thee again; 
To meet thy pure love in the charms that surround 
thee 
And know that my passion is breath’d not in vain; 


And, oh! I could love thee, love, though rejected, 
Like Adam, when sadly from Paradise driven, 


To gaze on his home he turn’d lone and dejected, 
So could I gaze on thee, my Eden, my Heaven ! 


And when for some rival your coldness dismisses, 
My love, as transgressing, annoying and vain, 
Should I once be refresh’d by the dew of your kisses, 

I’m sure I should sweetly transgress, dear, again ; 


For in my fond bosom eternally lies 
A — spell-bound; but I cannot tell whe- 
ther 
Tis charm’d by the lip, or the star of thine eyes, 
But I know that ‘twill make me adore thee for 
ever, 
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A SOLDIER’S GRATITUDE. 


And this is woman’s fate :— 


And all her affections are called into life 

By winning flatteries, and then thrown back 
Upon themselves to perish, and her heart, 

Her trusting heart, filled with weak tenderness, 


Is left to bleed or break. 


“ NO: by by the memory of my fore- 
fathers,” exclaimed Sir Henry 
Macdonald, “I willshow no mercy. 
What ! shall the loyal house of Mac- 
donald be reproached with succouring 
Jacobites? Spare none-——give no quar- 
ter whatever. They—the merciless 
invaders of the crown and constitution 
of their country, seek for refuge in the 
bosom of its staunch defenders !” 

‘From their appearance, Sir Henry 
TI should consider they came rather in 
an hostile, than asuppliant charac- 
ter,” replied the young Evan Dou- 
glass. 

“They ! a scanty handful—a beg- 
garly epitome of a regiment—coming 
with Aostile intentions! In sooth, 
perhaps to put to flight our gallant 
adherents—drive off what little cattle 
ihey have left us,—and perhaps take 
you, with Flora and myself, prisoners 
of war! Do you not tremble already, 
Evan ?” 

“ The gambler, Sir Henry, will not 
give up the last stake, till he finds the 
board cleared and his pocket empty. 
And thus it is with them: their cause 
is already lost, and were it not for the 
infatuation that blinds their eyes, 
they would see there was not a hope 
remaining.” 

‘‘ The rebel scouts ! more true blood 
has been lost through their wilful 
folly, than ever bled for the noblest 
cause that strung the nerves of a sol- 
dier! Yes, Allan James, ’tis not a 
father’s weakness, that mourns for thy 
memory—for his greatest pride was, 
that ye both should die in the cause of 
your country. That hope, God 


knows, has been gratified. But why 
Stand we here—their biood—no, the 
cause of our king demands that all who 
participated in their—-our country’s 
wrongs, should be exterminated from 





L. E. L. 


the earth. Where have the rebels 
taken up their quarters ?” 

‘To the right of the pass of Glen- 
amure, and flanked by the woods of 
St. Auleyn.” 

‘Well, there we’l! give them wel- 
come, and a warm one too, I peradven- 
ture.” 

It was about noon day when the 
contendiug foes met. The loyalists 
were greatly superior, both in regard 
to numbers, ammunition, and disci- 
pline, to the enthusiastic adherents of 
the pretender. ‘The latter seemed to 
be actuated by the feeling, that on the 
issue of that skirmish depended all 
their hope of future prosperity. The 
situation they had chosen was by no 
means favourable, and every thing 
seemed to go against them from the 
first, and yet the contest remained for 
a considerable time extremely doubt- 
ful. The followers of James knew 
that death was the worst that could be- 
fall them, as the chances of escape led 
to a punishment far more terrible, 
while the hope of victory animated 
every nerve, and made each so bold in 
imaginary strength, that they met the 
foe with incredible alacrity. And 
well they might—for they felt the die 
was about to be thrown, on which their 
only hope depended. “Let us con- 
quer or perish,” said one to the other ; 
and they dealt with all around them 
with a desperation so heightened by 
despair, as to confound and terrify the 
enemy. : 

But all their bravery and determina- 
tion could not compete against superi- 
or numbers. Their ammunition had 
been long expended, and they had no- 
thing but their broadswords to wield 
against the powerful artillery of the 
royalists. Incompatible as their wea- 
pons were, they made terrific havoc in 
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the enemy’s ranks. But it was to no 
purpose—not a discharge took place, 
but a chasm followed in their little 
army, till they were reduced to so small 
a number, that it was suicide to at- 
tempt any further resistance. The two 
first in command had already fallen, 
and one field officer, quite a youth, 
only remained out of the number that 
eniered the field.. Desperate as_ his 
situation was, he at first determined to 
throw himself on the enemy’s sabre, 


_ till the remembrance that he still might 


be of service in the cause of his sover- 
eign, animated him with the hope of 
escape, and accordingly, though faint- 
ing from the Joss of blood, he pricked 
the sides of his jaded steed, and _ re- 
treated towards the wood with what 
of the company were able to follow 
him. 

The loyalists pursued, and offered 
terms of capitulation—a fresh attack 
was the only reply. This was the 
last burst of their fury—it was like 
goading the tiger in his den. Encom- 
passed by their foes, disdaining every 
offer of clemency, though bending un- 
der their last ebb of strength, they fell 
victims of their own lion-heartedness, 
which, reckless as it was, had it been 
employed in a more noble, or a more 
reasonable cause, would have been 
sufficient to carry down their names in 
the stream of immortality. 

The young officer, Colonel Macfar- 
lane, still escaped, though not without 
a fresh wound, which, added to the 
many he had already received,rendered 
him careless of his fate. He felt assur- 

ed, from the great loss of blood, that 
he "could not live long ; and as his life 
was no longer a blessing to himself, or 
of service in the cause of his sovereign, 
he cared not how soon the mortal strife 
was ended. 

As the enemy had left him for dead, 
he lay in this deplorable situation for 
a considerable time, till either a return 
of strength, or the powerful energies of 
his mind, would not permit him to re- 
main longer in a state of inactivity. 
With some difficulty he succeeded in 
mounting his favourite steed, and en- 
deavoured to gain the border of the 
wood, which, with the help of a cloak 
that a warm-hearted loyalist had spread 





over him, when he fell, apparently life- - 


less, from his horse, he hoped to clear 
undetected. 

He had passed the confines of the 
wood, and had reached the domains of 
Sir Henry Macdonald, when, in conse- 
quence of the severe exercise, and the 
irritation of his mind, his wounds be- 
gan to bleed afresh: no longer able to 
support himself he fell headlong from 
his horse, and there remained without 
sense or motion. 


It happened that this spot was a 
wild and romantic glen, the favourite 
ramble of Flora Macdonald, the only 
remaining child of Sir Henry. She 
had lost her mother during her in- 
fancy, and had chiefly resided under 
the care of a maiden aunt in the High- 
lands of Scotland, till she approac hed 
towards womanhood; when her father, 
during the few intermissions of war, 
requiring the solace of society, she joy- 
fully consented to take the manage- 
ment of his household. She was of a 
singular, yet most amiable temper. 
Unaccustomed from her infancy to any 
restraint in her edncation, and being 
the very idol of her aunt, she indulged 
in all the eccentricities of her mind. It 
was her delight to shun the society of 
those the best adapted for her years, 
and ramble amidst the wild scenery of 
the Western Highlands, and listen to 
the legendary lore of their superstitious 
inhabitants. [fer mind, naturally of a 
romantic turn, became there imbued 
with wilder feelings. Her delight was 
to collect the ballads and traditions of 
the ancient bards; and, associated as 
they were with the wild scenery 
around her, her soul was more than or- 
dinarily susceptible of the gentler feel- 
ings of our nature, whose fine edges 
are too frequently blunted by a pro- 
miscuous commerce with the world. 

Evan Douglass had been from her 
infancy, her chosen companion in all 
her romantic rambles. He was the 
son of a brother warrior of her father, 
who felt a secret satisfaction at the 
growing intimacy of the young people. 
Evan was of a noble family, had am- 
ple possessions, was open and coura- 
geous, and possessed of every quality 
that could ornament the soldier and the 
man. She was accustomed from her 




















childhood to view him as her brother, 

-and she loved him with all the disin- 
terested affection of a sister: her in- 
nocent heart knew no other feeling, 
while that of Evan’s glowed with one 
more passionate. His affection for the 
lovely girl was not to be annihilated 
by time or distance: it “grew with 
his growth and strengthened with his 
strength,” and he ardently looked for- 
ward to the conclusion of the war, 
when the rites of the church were to 
make her solely his. 

The young officer remained on the 
spot upon which he fell for above an 
hour, when his senses, though unac- 
companied by his vigour, partially re- 
turned. 

On his opening his languid eyes, 
the first object that presented itself to 
them was that of a young and beau- 
tiful female bending over him in a 
compassionate attitude. Her look, 
her smile was that of a superior race 
of beings, and as the white robes, so 
carelessly thrown over her, floated in 
the wind, he imagined he was either 
in the world of spirits, or that Provi- 
dence had sent one of her ministers to 
succour him in his helplessness. He 
was however soon convinced of her 
mortality, by her gently placing his 
head on a mound of earth, and gliding 
quickly from the spot. He strained 
his aching eyes for the last glimpse of 
her sylph-like form, as it bounded 
through the glen, and when it was to- 
tally out of sight did he only feel emo- 
tions of hope and fear which he could 
by no means account for. Were they 
inspired by the melting look of tender- 
ness, the soft sigh which swelled her 
gentle bosom when he first beheld her, 
the thrilling touch of her small white 
hand, as she placed his head on the 
bank, or the exquisite expression of 
pity and sensibility that animated her 
beautiful countenance when she left 
him? «Ts this a being of earth, ora 
Spirit of heaven?” he mentally ex- 
claimed. His memory told him he 
had wandered much, and as he had 
besides but an indistinct remembrance 
of the events of the preceding hours, 
he thought the figure was no more 
than a frail, though beautiful creation 
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of his fancy. Indeed it was too bright 
for reality—too beautiful to belong to 
the world. 

The light steps of Flora quickly 
brought her to her father’s mansion ; 
breathlessly she entered the room, 
where he was engaged in writing 
despatches of the memorable events of 
the day. “ Why, how now, ye frolic- 
some kid! What ails you.” “Oh! 
father, rise, quick. Where’s Evan— 
there’s a cavalier bleeding to death in 
the glen; he appears as if he had been 
engaged in the horrid encounter of 
Glenamure.” 

The brave heart of the knight did 
not suffer him to wait tll he heard 
whether he was a _ jacobite or a 
loyalist, but instantly prompted him 
to sally out with Evan and their beau- 
tiful guide, and offer succour and pro- 
tection. 

As soon as the two had arrived at 
the glen, they found the Colonel in- 
sensible, and to all appearance dead. 
“ Alas !*? sobbed Flora, “‘ we are too 
late, he must have died since I left 
him, for he has moved from the spot 
where I placed his head.” “ By his 
cloak I perceive he is a loyalist,” said 
Evan, “there is one more stout heart 
added to the heavy list.” ‘ Not yet, 
my worthy Douglass, I hope that he 
may still recover, and by the help of 
Flora’s nursing be yet a staunch de- 
fender of his king and country. But 
who can he be? ‘These features are 
too noble to belong to an individual of 
an inferior station, and are too striking 
and handsome to escape our notice if 
he was at Glenamure.” ‘ There was 
an officer of the Pretender’s party who 
fought as if heaven and earth de- 
pended on his sword, and these fea- 
tures strongly remind me of him,” 
replied Evan. Before they had time 
for any further examination, Ellen, 
who had flown back to the house, re- 
turned with a host of servants bearing 
a couch, on which the body of the sol- 
dier was conveyed to a chamber in 
her father’s hospitable mansion. 

In those dangerous times, when 
Scotland was but thinly populated, and 
the frequent encounters diminished its 
inhabitants, it may be supposed that 
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medical assistance was difficult to be 
procured. Evan had had his arm 
dressed by the military surgeon, who 
immediately joined the remnant of the 
victorious army to head-quarters. He 
therefore very confidently placed him- 
self under the care of his beautiful 
mistress, who had now two objects 
for the exercise of her medical know- 
ledge. 


The stranger for a while did not 
seem likely to require any more assis- 
tance on earth, but by close attention 
he partially recovered his senses, to the 
manifest delight of his young nurse. 
In the meantime, from his uniform it 
was discovered, to the visible disap- 
pointment of Sir Henry, that he be- 
longed to the opposite party. ‘To har- 
bour a rebel in his house—to make it 
areceptacle for an enemy to his king, 
was to the loyal heart of Sir Henry, as 
heinous a crime as any in the calendar. 
It was treason by the laws of this 
country to afford refuge to a red rebel, 
but yet it was repugnant to the laws of 
his Maker, and those of social life, to 
turn a fellow-being adrift in his then 
pitiable situation. Honour and con- 
science had a severe struggle, but the 
feelings of humanity triumphed over 
the artificial bonds of authority ; for 
how could his daughter’s prayers and 
the young soldier’s wounds be replied 
to in the language of royal proclama- 
tion, or quotations from acts of parlia- 
ment? He at last determined to give 
what assistance he could to the officer, 
ill he should be sufficiently recovered 

o seek another asylum. In the mean- 
time the improving appearance of the 
brave sufferer, gradually repaid the 
beautiful eyes of his anxious watcher ; 
who witnessed his recovery with a 
heartfelt and deeply breathing interest. 
As the energies of his mind gradually 
developed, he became to her more and 
more engaging. Her soul, that first 
clung to him from the impulse of all 
the warmer feelings of a woman’s na- 
ture, became fully tempered to receive 
a feeling equally intellectual and re- 
fined. His large dark eyes gradually 
assumed their wonted brilliancy, and 
his lovely attendant watched with un- 
conscious delight the returning glow to 
his cheek. Sir Henry at length con- 





sented to hold some communication 
with his guest, when with a mixture of 
satisfaction and regret, he discovered 
that he was the son of one of his father’s 
friends and companions; and who 
had formerly fought side by side in the 
same glorious cause, and under the 
same standard—that of Prince Rupert, 
at the memorable Marston Moor. 


The invalid, as he increased in the 
good opinion of his host, improved in 
his health and good looks, to the un- 
concealed satisfaction of his romantic 
guardian. She evidently entertained 
feelings of a more enthusiastic turn 
than those of mere benevolence and 
philanthropy. No wonder that the 
unsophisticated mind of the girl should 
be so engrossed by its object. The situ- 
ation in which he first engaged her at- 
tention, when pity, sympathy, and fel- 
low-feeling were awakened in his fa- 
vour, the gratitude seemingly blended 
with the warmest affection, which 
beamed from his eyes whenever he 
turned them towards her—his person, 
which to her enthusiastic judgment 
was the beau ideal of chivalry and ro- 
mance, all combined to create for him 
the liveliest emotion, and before she 
herself was aware of it, she loved him 
with all the enthusiasm and tenderness 
that was inherent in her disposition, 
and which a woman can display in the 
impulses of her first affection. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a 
feeling more innocent and_ refined 
than that which seemed the life-spring 
of every action of her heart. Had 
she but a moment reflected on the pros- 
pect of their future felicity, she would 
have endeavoured to fortify her heart, 
rather than abandon it to the contem- 
plation of an object it could never ob- 
tain. She thought not of the likeli- 
hood of their union, or the probabili- 
ties of their separation, the heavenly 
delight of the present was all to her ; 
and love is not a miser, who foregoes 
the fleeting happiness of the present 
moment in the anticipation of future 
misery. As he gradually gained 


strength, her heart gladdened in inno- 
cent gaiety. Oh! it was to her a sight 
the most joyful on earth, to see that 
form, which was but lately like a tree 
rooted up by the winds, lying weak 
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and defenceless as a new-born babe ; 
now firm and erect—proud in the con- 
sciousness of superiority; to behold 
the brow from which she had so late- 
ly removed the clammy dews of 
sickness, now flushed with hope and 
glowing with returning vigour. When 
she witnessed these effects of her care 
and tenderness—the proud being, that 
had it not been for her would have 
been a tenant of the tomb, moving a 
living ornament to the earth, she felt a 
secret glow of satisfaction—a feeling of 
pride she was hitherto a stranger to ; 
and she blessed Providence for ordain- 
ing her as the agent of his benevo- 
lence. But this flow of affection was 
not to remain unruffled. Evan had 
repeatedly urged to her and her parent 
the impropriety of the stranger re- 
maining in his present asylum. He 
spoke of the probability that the hand 
which was now clasped in friendship 
within that of his host, must shortly 
be raised against his life. How would 
they that had associated in the com- 
munion of |brotherly love, meet in 
the field of battle, where all private 
feeling must be sacrificed in the cause 
of mankind. 

These arguments came home to the 
baronet’s breast, but did not cause his 
guest’s immediate absence. The lat- 
ter was now able to leave his room ; 
whose arm could support him now so 
well as that which bore the hand that 
had so often|smoothed his thorny pil- 
low? Flora therefore gladly consent- 
ed to become the companion of his 
rambles. 

It was on) one evening when their 
steps had wandered to the very glen, 
where she first saw him faint and help- 
less, that he seemed more than usually 
enthusiastic. He spoke of the ever- 
lasting obligations he was under to her, 
first in pleading on his behalf, and 
watching with unremitting attention, 
regardless of fatigue and confinement ; 
and for all those attentions that a stran- 
ger, not to mention an enemy, could 
hot even expect, even when no kindred 
or affectionate hand were near to per- 
form the same kind offices. “ Can I 


ever forget them, no! The vows of 
gratitude [ have made are registered 
in Heaven, where they will remain in 
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evidence against me, should I ever 
prove cold or ungrateful.” She glanc- 
ed a look of conscious belief and un- 
conscious affection, and listened with a 
glow of anxious feeling, when he said, 
ina tone between gaiety and gravity, 
“that there was one, that however 
weak he might be in expressing his 
sense of her kindness, would not re- 
main silent or ungrateful, as the follow- 
ing day would testify.” Who can this 
one be, thought the agitated girl? he 
has seldom or never spoke of his fami- 
ly, but rather avoided the topic. He 
had mentioned that he had a father 
and a mother doatingly fond of him. 
Ah! it must be his mother ; for who, 
she thought, was so likely to feel grati- 
tude for the preserver of life, as she 
who first nourished it. He had spok- 
en of a sister too, on whose happiness 
his very life depended. ‘ Oh!” she 
thought to herself, ‘how sweet, how 
enchanting would it be for his own sis- 
ter to clasp me in her arms, thank me 
with her own voice. How delicious 
the thought, to weep the full reward of 
her bosom !” 


In rapturous expectation she count- 
ed the slow minutes, till the arrival of 
the dearly anticipated being was an- 
nounced. When the hour did approach 
how high her heart beat—when the 
noise of a carriage pronounced the ex- 
pected arrival. Macfarlane was pre- 
sent, and although she did not per- 
ceive that overwhelming expression of 
delight in his features, she thought he 
seemed restless and impatient. At 
length the door opened—she looked 
forward expecting to behold an aged 
matron, when a young and lovely fe- 
male rushed into the room, and ex- 
claiming Edward, threw herself in the 
arms of the young soldier. “ It is his 
sister—his own sister—how I long to 
clasp her to my heart.” The young 
lady had disengaged herself from the 
Colonel’s embrace, and as the happy 
enthusiast sprung forward to embrace 
her, with a firm and graceful spring, 
he in the same deep and tender tone 
that first won her heart, exclaim- 
ed, “ Miss Flora Macdonald,—my 
wife.” “ His wife /” she uttered with 
a piercing shriek. “ His wife!” and 
gazing on him with a look fraught with 
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love, astonishment, and despair, she 
fellon her face. He raised her up, 
but she was of a death-like chill and 
whiteness: the blue veins of her neck 
seemed as if starting from her skin ; he 
called immediately for assistance, and 
in another moment she was covered 
with a crimson dye. Her father rush- 
ed in, and calling for his child was just 
in time to see the last ebb of life de- 
parting—she had broken a blood ves- 
sel. Fora moment her eyes beamed 
a brilliancy almost super-human; she 
moved her lips, and at length feebly 
uttered, “ Your forgiveness, dearest 
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lady—one kiss, ’tis the first and the 
last. Ihave not wronged you.” The 
agonized wife parted the clustering © 
ringlets from the forehead of the dying 
girl; and as her lips pressed the chilly 
surface, she shrieked aloud. The 
father rushed forward, but the spirit of 
the injured one had fled to that home 
where the selfishness and insensibility 
of this cold earth cannot enter, and 
where purity of thought and goodness 
of heart will bloom, free from the 
withering blights of deceit and disap- 
pointed hope ! 





EDWARD DANIEL CLARKE, THE TRAVELLER.* 


OF all popular writers, perhaps a 
writer of travels is the most pop- 
ular He is at once the historian and 
the hero: he addresses us with the 
frankness of an intimate correspondent, 
and appeals directly to our sympathy 
with the air of one who knows that 
it will not be withheld. We give up 
our faith to him on easy terms. It 
is the least return we can make for the 
obligations under which we are laid by 
one who enables us without stirring a 
step from our chminey corner to mine- 
alize in Siberia and botanize in Kam- 
chatcha. 
He travels and I too: I tread his deck : 
Ascend his top-mast ; through his peering eyes 
Discover countries ; with a kindred heart 
Suffer his woes and share in his escapes ; 


While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 
Runs the great circle, and is still at home. 


If poor Barry were alive, he would 
undoubtedly introduce Dr. Clarke in 
his picture of the Thames, floating 
among the Naiads behind Dr. Burney, 
with three goodly quartos under each 
arm. Have the phrenologists examin- 
ed his brows? If they have not laid 
their finger on the organ of space, we 
predicate the downfal and the death- 
blow of the system. He was marked 
out from infancy as an explorer of 
earth’s surface, her cities, her ruins, 
and her deserts, and a discoverer of her 
hidden treasures. The learned augured 


ill of him, and even nowstand helpless 
and astounded at the fallacy of their 
prognostications and the miracle of 
their pupil’s fame. He had real learning, 
and such as they wot not of. He kept 
aloof from the spell of “ Mars, Bac- 
chus, Apollo, virorum :” he tarried 
not in amorous dalliance with the tri- 
angles: lines equilateral and figures 
curvilinear sought in vain to entangle 
him intheirembracements. His heart 
was with the products of the mine: 
with the “ cedar of Lebanon and the 
hyssop on the wall: among medals 
blue with the rust of centuries, and 
marbles, which the finger of past gene- 
rations had traced with barbaric cha- 
racters. His destination coincided 
with the bent of his nature. He seems 
a personification of the loco-motive 
energies inherent in man: he puts a 
girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes :”’ we see him in Italy ; he is 
off the Hebrides and Highlands : turns 
up in Lapland: looks in at Moscow : 
baits at Constantinople : is seen again 
on the plain of old Troy: we catch a 
glimpse of him in the holy sepulchre: 
he dodges us again at the great Pyra- 
mid : we seek him at Cairo, but “ ere 
he starts a thousand steps are lost :” he 
is already atVienna,and lights on Mont- 
martre: credulity itself is staggered 
when we find him at last settled down 
into a Benedict and living “ in a cock- 
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chafer box, close packed up with his 
wife and chiidren. 

Bodily activity and animal spirits were 
not all that he carried with him. The 
mind was busy, the fancy alive, the 
heart warm, the pen eloquent. He 
describes with the graphic stroke of a 
master artist: he notes down his traits 
of men and their manners with the 
humour of a Smollett: we do not mean 
his ¢//-humour. The travels in Russia 
were thought not civil enough: not 
reverential enough, we should rather 
say; there was a great stock of admi- 
ration then in the country as respected 
the character and customs of the Mus- 
covites. To find fault with their 
clothes or their cookery was to give 
room for a shrewd suspicion of a man’s 
loyalty. Perhaps we have a little re- 
covered out of this warm fancy: if 
we have not, the time will come. 
There was confessedly a tendency to 
the satirical in Dr. Clarke. We re- 
member we thought him rather hard 
on the table-manners of the Greeks: 
their mode of washing after dinner : 
the fine airs of their ladies in display- 
ing their well-rounded arms during 
the ceremony, &c. ‘ They who have 
glass windows,” the proverb is some- 
what musty : but there was scarcely a 
circumstance—nay, there was posi- 
tively not a single one, which in the 
hands of a smart French traveller 
might not have been paralleled, with 
a very slight shade of difference, in 
the manners of a London table; and 
this has actually taken place.* From 
a personage who so nearly arrived at 
the secret of ubiquity as Dr. Clarke, 
we should naturally have looked for a 
tolerant indulgence of the customs of 
foreigners, or even barbarians. His 
heart, however, was in the right 
place: he would not have hurt a hair 
of a Greek’s head. These sarcastic 
details were prompted by a talent for 
biting humour, not always indicative 
ofa narrow benevolence, and by that 
keen perception of the ludicrous, which 
is found to reside with a volatile imag- 
ination. All doubt of Dr. Clarke’s 
loyalty, arising out of his want of fond- 
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ness for Russians, must, we think, be 
wholly removed by his sturdy denial 
of any good being effected, either in 
posse or in esse, by “those demons 
the democrats; as well as by the 
passage containing an eulogium on the 
character of the English clergy and 
the religious qualities of our late soy- 
ereign, to which we cheerfully sub- 
scribe ; but which the editor, for some 
unaccountable reason, has chosen to 
place in staring capitals, as if it were 
a discovery dragged up by means of a 
pully from the bottom of that well, in 
which they say truth resides. Were 
we to indulge a poetic flight, we might 
calculate on Clarke’s spirit being 
soothed by the check now so happily 
given to the fiendish officiousness of 
republican innovators, particularly in 
Italy : the blood of St. Januarius, the 
God of Naples, continues to be lique- 
fied without interruption, and the royal 
pig-hunt proceeds in peace. 

Vicesimus Knox, the popular essay- 
ist and the master of Tunbridge school, 
was Clarke’s tutor; he was one of 
those who, as may be seen from one of 
his essays, prodigiously over-rated the 
value of classical attainments. It is 
not surprising that he shook his head 
at the discouraging progress of a boy, 
whose abilities were yet sufficiently 
great to puzzle his prognostics and in- 
terest his concern. ‘That the report 
of his deficient application should, 
as the editor thinks, appear extraordi- 
nary to “many of those who have 
witnessed the laborious habits of his 
latter days,” is very probable ; it will 
not appear so to those who recollect 
that Samuel Johnson was an idle loun- 
ger in the sunshine, with ragged shoes 
and a circle of truant hearers. We do 
not quote such instances as safe ex- 
amples: but it is in science and learn- 
ing as in war: success is the test. All 
@ priort reasoning is invalid when we 
can argue from facts and place our foot 
on the terra firma of experience. The 
biographer talks indeed of the “ pre- 
cious years of boyhood and of youth,” 
which are usually dedicated to the ac- 
quisition of fundamental truths and to 





* Compare with Dr. Clarke’s description of a Greek dining-room the dinner of Mr. D.in “ Qinze 
jours a Londres.” 
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the establishment of method and order 
in the mind, being “by him wasted in 
unseasonable pursuits :” but how is it 
proved from the results that they were 
unseasonable ? That Clarke himself 
“felt sensibly, and regretted most for- 
cibly the disadvantages accruing te 
him in after life from the neglect ie his 
earlier years of the ordinary school 
studies,’ are mere formal words of 
course that prove nothing : no man 
is the best judge of that educational 
process which would best have suited 
him. Of the alleged “ defective know- 
ledge of principles” we can say no- 
thing, for we do not know what is 
meant: still less can we comprehend 
how such a deficiency should be “an 
error singularly aggravated by the ana- 
lytical process he usually adopted in all 
the acquisitions both in language and 
science :” the process, in short, by 
which, and by which alone we can ar- 
rive at truth. Notwithstanding the 
continued uneasiness of the editor of 
Clarke’s Remains at “his little pro- 
gress in the appropriate studies of the 
place,” we can see much that is “ sea- 
sonable,” because adapted to the 
sphere in which nature had destined him 
to move, in the studies to which he 
voluntarily applied himself, and which 
embraced history, ancient and modern, 
medals, antiquities, and natural philo- 
sophy, especially the mineralogical 
branch. One of his recreations at 
Cambridge was the constructing and 
sending upa splendid balloon to the 
admiration of his brother collegians and 
his own delight. Sad fellow! the 
truth was, he was always agile and 
earnest in the pursuit of science, and 
left the word-conners to their “ As in 
presenti.” It may be difficult to con- 
jecture with the editor “what might 
have been the effect of a different train- 
ing upon such a mind ;” we may, per- 
haps hazard a guess, that instead of 
looking out on the sea of Azoff, he 
would have pored himself half-blind in 
an ingenious re-construction of the 
Greek choral metres. 

Let us see how nature set to work 
with him. 

“Having upon some occasion ac- 
companied his mother on a visit to a 
relation’s house in Surrey, he contri- 
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ved before the hour of their return, so 
completely to stuff every part of the 
carriage with stones, weeds, and other 
natural productions of that country, 
then entirely new to him, that his 
mother, upon entering, found herself 
embarrassed how to move ; and, 
though the most indulgent creature 
alive to her children, she was con- 
strained, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the boy, to eject them one by one 
from the window. For one package, 
however, carefully wrapped up in 
many a fold of brown paper, he plead- 
ed so hard, that heat last succeeded in 
retaining it: and when she opened it 
at night, after he had gone to sleep, it 
was found to contain several greasy 
pieces of half-burnt reeds, such as were 
used at that time in the farmers’ kitch- 
ens in Surrey, instead of candles ; 
which he said, upon inquiry, were spe- 
cimens of an invention, that could not 
fail of being of service to some poor 
old woman of the parish, to whom he 
could easily communicate how they 
were prepared.” 


Another childish circumstance, 
which occurred about the same time, is 
worthy of recital; not only because it 
indicates strongly the early prevalence 
of the spirit to which we have alluded, 
but because it accounts in some mea- 
sure for the extraordinary interest he 
took throughout his life in the manners 
and the fortunes of gypsies. At this 
period, his eldest brother was residing 
with his relations at Chichester; and, 
as his father’s infirm state of health 
prevented him from seeing many per- 
sons at his house, Edward was _ per- 
mitted frequently to wander alone in 
the neighbourhood, guarded only by a 
favourite dog, called Keeper. One 
day, when he had stayed out longer 
than usual, an alarm was given that he 
was missing: search was made in 
every direction, and hour after hour 
elapsed without uny tidings of the 
child. At last, his old nurse, who 
was better acquainted with his haunts, 
succeeded in discovering him ina re- 
mote and rocky valley, above a mile 
from his father’s house, surrounded by a 
group of gypsies, and deeply intent 
upon a story which one of them was 
relating to him. 











«¢ What those attractive objects were, 
which thus engrossed the attention of 
Edward Clarke, to the manifest injury 
of his classical progress, it is difficult 
for us to know : but that some of them 
at least referred to popular experi- 
ments in chemistry and electricity may 
be clearly inferred from several humo- 
rous exhibitions, which he used to 
make in his father’s house, during the 
holidays; to the entertainment, and 
sometimes to the dismay, of the neigh- 
bours and servants, who were always 
called in, upon those occasions, to wit- 
ness the wonders of his art. In the 
pursuit of these experiments, it is re- 
membered that he used, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the cook, to seize 
upon tubs, pots, and other utensils 
from his father’s kitchen, which were 
often seriously damaged in his hands; 
and that, on one occasion, he surprised 
his audience with a thick and nau- 
seous cloud of fuming sulphureous 
acid ; insomuch that, alarmed and half- 
suffocated, they were glad to make 
their escape in a body, as fast as they 
could. It does not appear, however, 
that his attachment to these sedentary 
pursuits prevented him from partaking 
in the active pleasures and amusements 
which were suited to his age, and in 
which his light and compact figure, 
uniting great agility with considerable 
strength, was calculated to make him 
excel. Every sort of game or sport, 
which required manliness of spirit and 
exertion, he was ever foremost to set on 
foot, and ever ready to join; but in 
running, jumping, and swimming, he 
was particularly expert.” 

Such was his education. The re- 
sults are the volumes of his Travels 
and the invention of the Gas Blow 
Pipe. 

We shall not draw up a dry biogra- 
phical memoir. The reader is referred 
to the book itself for dates and genea- 
logies. One curious fact we shall 
mention, that as it was said of a noble 
house, “all the sons were brave and 
all the daughters virtuous,” it may be 
affirmed of Clarke’s ancestry that they 
were all eminent for letters. His great 
grandfather was Wotton, the author of 
the Essay on Ancient and Modern 
Learning. Dr. Clarke was born in 
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1769, at Willingdon in Sussex, and 
died in 1822. He may be said to 
have “ felt the ruling passion strong in 
death ;” for his dissolution seems to 
have been accelerated by the chemical 
experiments in which he employed 
himself preparatory to a course of lec- 
tures in mineralogy. A bust of him 
was executed by Chantry, and prefixed 
to this velume there is a spirited etch- 
ing from a painting by Opie. 

The facilities which Dr. Clarke en- 
joyed, in visiting Scotland and the 
Continent, were opened to him, as is 
well known, by his filling the situation 
of private tutor to the honourable 
Berkely Paget, and subsequently to 
Mr. Cripps. He had, hewever, pre- 
viously visited Italy as a companion to 
Lord Berwick. The present work 
traces his several tours by his own 
notes and letters, which, as containing 
many incidents and descriptions not in- 
cluded in the published travels, are 
properly supplementary to them. 
Some of the extracts are not at all in- 
ferior to his best and liveliest sketches. 
We are tempted to give one; it is ina 
letter to his mother, dated from Enon- 
takis, in Lapland, July 29, 1799. 

“We have found the cottage of a 
priest, in this remote corner of the 
world, and have been snug with him, 
afew days. Yesterday I launched a 
balloon, eighteen feet in height, which 
I had made to attract the natives. You 
may guess their astonishment, when 
they saw it rise from the earth. 

‘‘Ts it not famous to be here, within 
the frigid zone? More than two de- 
grees within the arctic, and nearer to 
the pole than the most northern shores 
of Iceland? Fora long time darkness 
has been a stranger to us. The sun, 
as yet, passes not below the horizon ; 
but he dips his crimson visage behind a 
mountain to the north. This moun- 
tain we ascended, and had the satisfac- 
tion to see him make his curtsey, without 
setting. At midnight the priest of the 
place lights his pipe, during three weeks 
in the year, by means ofa burning- 
glass, from the sun’s rays. 

‘We have been driving rein-deer in 
sledges. Our intention is to penetrate, 
if possible, into Finmark, as far as the 
source of the Alten, which falls inte 
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the icy sea. We are now at the source 
of the Muonio in Tornea Lapmark, I 
I doubt whether any map you can 
procure will show you the spot. Per- 
haps you may find the name of the 
place, Enontakis. Well, what idea 
have you of it? Is it nota fine town? 
—sashed windows, and streets paved 
and lighted—French theatres—shops 
—and public buildings? Ill draw up 
the curtain—now:see what itis! <A 
single hut, constructed of the trunks of 
fir-trees, rudely hewn, with the bark 
half on, and placed horizontally, one 
above another ; here and there a hole 
to admit light : and this inhabited by 
an old priest, and his young wife and 
his wife’s mother, and a dozen children 
and half a dozen dogs and four pigs, 
and John, and Cripps, and the two in- 
terpreters, and Lazarus, covered with 
sores, bit by mosquitoes, and as black 
as a negro. We sleep on rein-deer 
skins, which are the only beds we have 
had since Tornea. 

“We have collected minerals,plants, 
drawings, and, what is of more im- 
portance, manuscript maps of coun- 
tries unknown, not only to the inhabi- 
tants of Sweden, but to all the geogra- 
phers of Europe. The best maps af- 
ford no accurate idea of Lapland. The 
geography of the north of Europe, and 
particularly of the countries lying to 
the north of the Gulf of Bothnia, is 
entirely undetermined. I am now em- 
ployed in tracing the topography of 
the source of the Muonio. We are 
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enabled to confirm the observations of 
Maupertius, and the French missiona- 
ries, respecting the elevation of the 
pole, and the arctic circle. I shall 
bring a piece of it home to you, which 
stuck in my boot, as I stepped into 
the frigid zone. It will serve as ex- 
cellent leaven and be of great use in 
brewing; a pound of it being safficient 
to ferment all the beer in the cellar, 
merely by being placed in my cabi- 
net. 

“The wolves have made such dread- 
ful havock here,that the rich Laplanders 
are flying to Norway. One of them, 
out of a thousand rein-deer, which he 
possessed a few years ago, has only 
forty remaining. Our progress from 
Tornea has been entirely in canoes, or 
on foot, three hundred and thirty miles. 
There are no less than one hundred 
and seven cataracts between this place 
and Tornea. We live on rein-deer 
flesh, and the arctic strawberry : which 
is the only vegetable that has comfort- 
ed our parched lips and palates for 
some time. It grows in such abun- 
dance, near all the rivers, that John 
gathers a pailful whenever we want 
them. Tam making all possible exer- 
tion to preserve some for you. Wheat 
is almost unknown here. The food of 
the natives is raw fish, ditto rein-deer, 
and sour milk, called pijma. Eggs, 
that great resource of travellers, we 
have not. Poultry are never seen. 
Had I but an English cabbage I should 
feast like an alderman.” 


CHILDHOOD. 


OH! there are green spots on the path of time 
The reckless wanderer, passing gaily by, 
Views with irreverent and careless eye. 

Till with reverted gaze, when doomed to climb 

Of hoarse adversity the steep sublime, 
Illumined far by memory’s moonlight sky, 
He makes them in the distant valley lie, 

Clad in the gorgeous colours of the clime ! 

Scenes of my Childhood ! now belov’d in vain ' 
The grave-bound Pilgrim never can return ! 
And all too soon the sad and weary learn, 

Urged o’er the Future’s desolate domain, 

That in the weariness of life’s sojourn 

Fate will not hearken to the voice of Pain! 
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SECT OF SHAKERS IN AMERICA. 


WHE following particulars of this ex- 

traordinary sect are gleaned from 
an entertaining Work just published 
by Baldwin and Co. entitled “ An Ex- 
cursion through the United States and 
Canada during the years 1822-23 ; by 
an English Gentleman.” 

New Hampshire appears to be the 
State where this wretched species of 
fanaticism is most prevalent. It cer- 
tainly equals, in absurdity, the most 
monstrous heresies of the early ages of 
Christianity. Enfield, a village of 
New-Hampshire, is mostly inhabited 
by this singular sect. On entering it, 
(says our English traveller) I was im- 
mediately struck with the remarkable 
neatness of the houses, farms, and fen- 
ces; and the first impression was 
therefore very much in favour of the 
sect. ‘The Shakers, like the Harmo- 
nites, are great manufacturers, and 
supply the neighbourhood with a 
quantity of necessary articles at a 
cheap rate. They apply machinery 
to every purpose that can be imagined, 
and carry this to such a length, as even 
to churn butter by the assistance of 
the wind. ‘This however is a very 
simple and effectual way, and is wor- 
thy of being adopted more extensive- 
ly; fora very light breeze is sufficient 
to put in motion the small sails attach- 
ed to the churn. 

The sect of Shakers was founded 
about the year 1768, by Anne Lee, 
the wife of an English blacksmith. 
She pretended to be inspired ; called 
herself “ Anne the Word ;” and in- 
stituted a new mode of worship, 
“praising the Lord by dancing.” 
Being prosecuted for riotous conduct, 
she and her followers were thrown 
Into prison ; a treatment which caused 
their emigration. They came to Ame- 
rica in 1774, and settled in the State 
of New Hampshire. Anne afterwards 
removed tothe State of New York, 
Where she began to prophecy, declar- 
ing that she was the second Christ, 
and those who followed her should 
have their sins forgiven. Although 
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she declaimed against all sexual inter- 
course whatsoever, which she held up 
asa mortal sin, yet she gained nume- 
rous proselytes, who have since made 
various settlements in different parts of 
the United States. 

The principal persons in the sect 
are the elders, father confessors, aad 
saints. ‘They enjoin confessions, pe- 
nances, absolutions, &c. The mem- 
bers are frequently honoured by the 
miraculous interpositions of the Deity. 
Indeed they affirm that they do every 
thing by “a gift,” that is, by an im- 
mediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
An account of the application of this 
very rational doctrine is thus given in 
the North American Review. “A 
youth of one of the Shaker settle- 
ments, of a cheerful happy spirit, was 
once asked, whether he had his lib- 
erty, and could do as he pleased. 
‘Certainly,’ said the youth (repeat- 
ing, doubtless, what all are taught to 
believe) ; we do whatsover we have 
a gift to.’ On being asked therefore, 
what he would do, if he wanted ona 
fine winter’s morning to go down and 
skate on Enfield Pond, he replied, ‘I 
should tell the Elder, that I had a gift 
to go down and skate.’ Being further 
asked, whether the Elder would per- 
mit him; he answered, ‘ certainly, 
unless he had a gift that I should not 
go.” But if you still told the Elder 
that you hada gift to go down and 
skate, and go you must? ‘ Why, then 
the Elder would tell me that I hada 
lying gift, and that he hada gift to 
beat me, if I did not go about my work 
immediately.’ ” 

The Shakers maintain, that they 
are the only true Church ; that all the 
rest of mankind will be damned ; and 
that by “the Second Dispensation,” 
that is, by the appearance of Anne 
Lee, the Old Testaments and the Gos- 
pels, which were before necessary, are 
now useless. They have in conse- 
quence a Bible of their own, called 
“ Christ’s Second Appearance ;” a 
work which persons who are not of 
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their sect would consider as a curious 
proof of the madness of superstition. 

Every one, whether man or woman, 
who may join the society, must give 
up all worldly possessions to what they 
call the Church. In obedience to this 
religious duty, husbands leave their 
wives and families destitute, and occa- 
sion the greatest possible distress. Sev- 
eral States therefore have passed a 
law, obliging a man who may join the 
Shakers, to make some provision for 
his family. 

Like all sects that pretend to the 
community of goods, the rule of equal- 
ity is not strictly adhered to. On the 
contrary, the Elders, and chief men 
and women, are much better off than 
the rest, live in better houses, and have 
better fare. 


As persons in the full possession of 
their faculties are little disposed to 
embrace visionary doctrines, it may at 
first be a matter of surprise to the 
reader, how this continent sect is ena- 
bled to keep up its numbers, and even 
to be rather on the increase. But the 
Shakers will receive children of any 
age, preferring those who are very 
young; and poor people, who have 
large families, are induced to send ane 
or more children to the Shakers, 
knowing that they will be well-clothed 
and fed gratis, and moreover taught 
some useful trade. So far the society 
is a good one ; but these children are 
only just taught to read and write, are 
not allowed to read any book but the 
Shaker Bible, are made to look upon 
the Elders as demi-gods, and are con- 
stantly impressed with the charitable 
belief that the “ world’s people” (thus 
they designate all who are not Shakers) 
will inevitably go to everlasting punish- 
ment. They have indeed very little 
intercourse with “ the world’s people ;” 
for all business is transacted by the 
Elders. 

Those who know what influence 
superstition has upon the youthful 
mind, and how great an effort it re- 
quires, in those even who frequent 
the best society, to get rid of the pre- 
judices in which they have been edu- 
cated, may easily conceive what an 
influence this system, backed by the 
most profound ignorance, exerts upon 
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the young proselytes. So strong in» 
deed is it, that few ever leave the sect — 
who have joined it as children: and 
though nature will sometimes assert 
her rights, and brother Ebenezer run 
off with sister Susan, yet as soon as 
enjoyment has somewhat abated their 
desires, and when that fatal period the 
honey-moon is about to terminate, the 
sinners will almost always return ; and 
having confessed their sins, and under- 
gone penance, are again received into 
the society. 


We could easily enlarge on the sub- 
ject of Shakerism, and could mention 
some of the horribly disgusting and in- 
decent scenes, said to be practised in 
private by members of this sect; but 
not to offend modesty, we refer all 
those who may be curious to know 
more about them, to a work lately pub- 
lished in New Hampshire, entitled 
“ A Portraiture of Shakerism,” by 
Mary M. Dyer. This woman’s hus- 
band joined the Shakers, and obliged 
her to do the same, by making over 
all his substance to his new brethren. 
She afterwards quitted the society, 
having suffered great cruelty and in- 
sult from them; and as she is now 
their enemy, and moreover a Baptist, 
her own statements must be looked 
upon with a skeptical eye. Her book 
is ill-written; but this does not de- 
stroy the authenticity of the numerous 
affidavits, made before magistrates, at 
different places and in different times, 
both by persons who have been them- 
selves Shakers, and by others. These 
affidavits contains statements of depra- 
vity, folly, and horrible brutality, that 
are quite astounding, and exceed every 
thing laid to the charge of the monks 
of the darkest and most depraved pe- 
riod of the Middle Ages. So shock- 
ing indeed are they, as to be almost 
incredible ; and yet many of the per- 
sons who have sworn to the truth of 
them, live near Enfield, and, from all 
inquiries, are respectable and _ trust- 
worthy. 

The Shaker Bible, or “ Christ’s Sec- 
ond appearance,” shows how prone 
the human mind is to receive any su- 
pernatural accounts; and how wisely 
all who relate them insist upon faith. 
Indeed it has been remarked (although 














of course only with reference to the 
Shakers,) that when a man can once 
be persuaded that the Great Creator of 
the Universe wishes him to believe 
what is incomprehensible and impossi- 
ble, he might just as well be deprived of 
his reason altogether, and become a 
mere brute. For my own part, (says 
the writer) although I ama friend to 
toleration, and do not wish to offend 
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any person’s religious principles, yet I 
cannot but think that it is rather a dis- 
grace to the Nineteenth Century, for a 
sect to exist and flourish, which not only 
praises the Great Spirit by dancing, 
but even believes that Anne Lee, the 
drunken profligate wife of an English 
blacksmith, is co-equal and co-eternal 
with the Deity ! 





JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 


Tt is with very sincere pleasure that 

we notice the publication of the 
first volume of Mr. Wiffen’s excellent 
version of the Jerusalem Delivered; a 
work which will be esteemed creditable 
at once to the genius of the translator 
and the literature of our country. 
From the specimen which sometime 
ago Mr. W. gave to the world, we 
were induced to form a high expecta- 
tion of the manner in which this 
great task was about to be executed, 
and we are happy to say that our ex- 
pectation has not been disappointed. 
Mr. Wiffen has studied the mellow ver- 


TRANSLATED BY WIFFEN. 


sification of our elder poets with great 
success; and has, we think wisely, 
adopted the Spencerian stanza, instead 
of employing, as Mr. Rose has done 
in his translation of Ariosto, the mea- 
sure of the original. The Life of the 
Poet, prefixed by Mr. Wiffen, is pleas- 
ingly written, and will be found to con- 
tain an able critical examination of the 
question of Tasso’s attachment to the 
Princess Leonora. In the Life several 
translations from the poet’s minor ly- 
rical pieces are interspersed, from 
which we select the following as a 
specimen of the translator’s talents. 


TO LEONORA OF ESTE. 
Al nobil colle, ove in antichi marmi. 


To the romantic hills, where free 
To thine enchanted eyes 
Works of Greek taste in statuary 
Of antique marbles rise, 
My thought, fair Leonora, roves, 
And with it to their gloom of groves 
Fast bears me as it flies ; 
For far from thee, in crowds unblest, 
My fluttering heart bat ill can rest. 


There to the rock, cascade, and grove, 
Of mosses dropt with dew, 

Like one who thinks and sighs of love, 
The livelong summer through, 

Oft would I dictate glorious things 


Of heroes, on the Tuscan strings 

Of my sweet lyre, and to 
The whispering brooks and trees around 
Ippolito’s high name resound. 


But now what longer keeps me here ; 
And who, dear lady, say, 
O’er Alpine rocks and marshes drear, 

A weary length of way, 
Guides me to thee, so that enwreath’d 
With leaves of poesy, bequeath’d 
From{Daphne’s hallow’d bay, 
I trifle thus in song? Adieu! 
Let the soft Zephyr whisper who. 





The following circumstance recently 
occurred at Ferring. A fisherman 


named Moore, went out for a bottle 
of spirits for the use of his family, on 
some particular occasion, and having 
procured it, proceeded on his return 
home, when on getting over a low wall 
to shorten his route, he broke the bot- 





tle, and his clothes received its con- 


tents. On reaching home, he placed 
himself before the fire of his apartment, 
when his clothes caught the flame, by 
which he was so dreadfully burnt, in 
despite of immediate assistance, that he 
died soon afterwards. 
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VARIETIES. 





Original Anecdotes, Literary News, Chit Chat, Incidents, &c. 





TOBACCO. 

The first cargo of tobacco ever im- 
ported from Colombia is now in the 
river Thames. It must, however be 
re-imported to Hamburgh, because it 
cannot be used in England without 
payment of a duty of 6s; forthe Uni- 
ted States of America alone are per- 
mitted to supply the English market 
with this article at 4s. ‘The quality is 
equal to the best Cuba cigar tobacco. 


LORD BYRON’S DAUGHTER. 

The Greek Government has sent 
over two letters addressed to the daugh- 
ter of Lord Byron, giving an account 
of her father’s death, and of the servi- 
ces he had rendered Greece, and de- 
claring that Greece will consider her 
as its own child. 


ECONOMY. 

Sir James Lowther, after changing 
a piece of silver in George’s Coffee- 
house, and paying two pence for his 
dish of coffee, was helped into his cha- 
riot, (for he was then very lame and 
infirm,) and went home: Some little 
time after he returned to the same cof- 
fee-house, on purpose to acquaint the 
woman who kept it, that she had given 
him a bad halfpenny, and demanded 
another in exchange for it. Sir James 
had about forty thousand pounds per 
annum, and was at a loss whom toap- 
point his heir. 


THE ARCTIC OR SIBERIAN DOG. 

From the plates and descriptions 
which I have seen of the Siberian Dog, 
I have no hesitation in saying that 
the Esquimaux Dog belongs to the 
same variety. Their resemblance to 
the wolf has already been mentioned : 
and I think I have pointed out suffi- 
cient marks of distinction, even for 
the most ordinary observer to know 
the one from the other. The Esqui- 
maux Dog is about the size of our 
shepherd’s dog, but, being covered 
with a long and thick coat of hair, 
has a more bulky appearance: its 
tail is long and bushy, and its ears 
short, erect and sharp-pointed.* With 
respect to colour, they cannot be said 


* The temperature of one killed was found to 
be 99 deg. 





to be confined by any standard ; 
black and grizzly seem to be the pre 
vailing hue. They appear to have 
some difficulty in barking, and when 
they do attempt it, which is very se- 
dom, it is more of a how! than a bark. 
Their general appearance would in- 
duce one to suppose that they are a 
sullen and pusillanimous race; but 
this proceeds more from the abject 
state of subordination in which they 
are kept, than from the natural dispo- 
tion of the animal ; for some that we 
had on board, on being treated kindly, 
soon showed that they neither wanted 
courage, nor were void of playfulness. 
They answer the same purposes to 
the Esquimaux that horses do to Eu- 
ropeans ; for in the winter an Esqui- 
maux seldom goes any distance, ex- 
cept on his sledge, which he drives 
with great pomp, and, on a hard and 
level surface, with as much speed as 
our mail coaches.t+ The Dogs are 
always used in the more laborious 
work of dragging home the seals, wal- 
ruses, and deer, that are killed ; and 
as some of these animals are frequent- 
ly slain at the distance of several 
miles from the huts, it would be al- 
most impossible for the people to get 
them to their abodes by any other 
means. It is also by their aid that the 
bear is killed ; for while the attention 
of that animal is engaged, defending 
itself against the dogs, the daring Es- 
quimaux plunges his spear or knife 
into his body. The opulence of an 
Esquimaux may in some measure be 
estimated by the number of his Dogs ; 
for I have generally observed that 
those who have the most are best sup- 
plied with food and clothes. From 
twelve to fifteen are the greatest num- 
ber that I have known to possess ; 
but the ordinary team varies from 
three or four to half a dozen; while 
some families have none at all. When 
going on any particular service, that 
is, for a heavy load to any considera- 
ble distance, those who have but few 


+ About six miles an hour may be reckoned their 
ordinary rate \of travelling, when moderately la- 
den : that is, with two persons on a sledge, drawn 
by half a dozen dogs. 

















dogs, borrow from their neighbours ; 
so that on these occasions it is no un- 
common thing to see a man with 
twenty dogs in one sledge. In one or 
two instances I have seen two dozen 
yoked to a sledge, and managed by 
one man, without any thing more to 
guide it than his whip, for they never 
use reins. To direct the sledge past 
a hummock of snow or ice, when such 
happen to come in their way, they 
occasionally use their feet, but the 
whip, as has just been observed, is 
the principal leading instrument. AI- 
though on particular occasions a score 
of dogs and upwards are used to one 
sledge, yet the ordinary yoke is from 
six to eight; that number being suffi- 
cient to drag a walrus, and the driver, 
who never condescends to walk if he 
can by any means avoid it. In con- 
cluding, the Esquimaux make one 
use more of their Dogs, which, al- 
though the last, is perhaps not the 
least in point of importance—namely, 
that when hard pressed for food, they 
eat them.t Of this we were eye-wit- 
nesses in the spring of 18223 the tribe 
in our neighbourhood at that time be- 
ing so badly off for food as to kill and 
eat several of these valuable animals. 
It appears, however, that they are not 
fond of this kind of food, and that 
nothing but dire necessity compels 
them to use it; for as soon as we be- 
came acquainted with their distress 
and supplied them with bread-dust, 
they threw away the carcasses of two 
dogs which they had killed for provi- 
sion, evidently preferring the bread- 
dust. 
EXTRAORDINARY OPERATION. 

An extraordinary. operation was 
lately performed at Kent and Canter- 
bury Hospital, and which has been at- 
tended with the happiest results. A 
patient was received some time since 
with a very bad case of diseased liver : 
after some time the case assumed the 
worst possible appearance, and it was 

t Of their skins they also make some of their 
best dresses ; which circumstance may likewise be 
enumerated amongst the useful purposes to which 
these animals are applied. I also understand that 
they scent the holes in the ice, where the seals 
are, or had lately been, which must be of great 


service to the Esquimaux, when sealing in the 
winter. 
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resolved, as the only chance of pre- 
serving life, to tap the liver. The 
operation was ably performed by Mr. 
Fitch, senior surgeon of that institu- 
tion, in the presence of other gentle- 
men of the faculty connected with the 
establishment. Upon the liver being 
touched, upwards of five pints of dis- 
eased matter immediately flowed from 
the wound. A tube, nine inches in 
length, was then introduced and re- 
tained in the wound, through which 
a pint of the same fluid was daily evac- 
uated for a week. 


SYMPTOMS OF VANITY. 

To place 100]. at a banker’s, in 
order to give a cheque, sometimes 
for 2I. 

To go to Calais, return the next 
day, and afterwards talk of a conti- 
nental tour. 

To go into a coffee-house, ask in 
a loud tone if the Champagne be good, 
and in alow voice, order a bottle of 
soda-water. 

OF FORESIGHT. 

To give up a debt of 100l. in order 
to avoid a law-suit. 

To dine before visiting an author. 

To burn a MS. in lieu of placiag it 
in the hands of a bookseller. 

OF ECCENTRICITY. 

To pay ten shillings for a bottle of 
Port at ’s Hotel. 

To eat beef at Paris, and omelets in 
London. 





LOOMS. 

It has been ascertained that no less 
than 30,000 are now in use in the dis- 
trict that surrounds Manchester. 

The qantity of cotton converted into 
yarn in Great Britain and Ireland in Ibs. 


one year is about .....-. +--+. 160,000,000 
The loss in spinning may be estimated at 


one ounce and a half per pound .... 15,000,000 


Quantity of yarn produced ......+-+. 145,000,000 
Amount, supposing 18d. to be the aver- 
age price per pound .....-..+++ 10,875,0002° 


According to Mr. Kennedy’s calcu+ 
lation that every person employed in 
spinning produces 900lbs. per annum, 
the number of persons employed is 
161,111. The number of spindles em- 
ployed, supposing each to produce 15 
lbs. weight per anaum, is 9,666,666. 
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The capital invested in buildings and 
machinery cannot be less than 
10,000,000. It is calculated that the 
reatal of Manchester, including Salford, 
Chorlton Row, &c., will be increased 
at least 15,0001. this year by new 
buildings. ‘This increase is principally 
in cottage property, under 12]. a year. 
THE EAGLE. 

Pedro Mexio, in bis Treasury of In- 
ventions, folio, 1613, lets us into a new 
view as tothis bird. “ As the eagle, 
who, in her life-time, is victorious over 
all birds or fowls; so likewise, after 
death, her feather, being put among 
others,devoureth and consumeth them.” 
Then he goes to skins: The skin of 
a lion, he says, ‘‘spoileth the skins of 
other beasts ; and the skin of a wolf 
eateth and consumeth the skin of a 
lamb!” Cumberland is a county of 
eagles. A curious anecdote is record- 
ed by Mr. Gilpin: “ Aneagle was seen 
at a distance to pounce upon its prey, 
which it carried, in a_ perpendicular 
ascent, aloft into the air; and, hanging 
dubious for some time, it was at length 
observed to descend in the same direct 
line, and its fall, as it approached, 
seemed attended with an odd tum- 
bling motion. The cause was soon 
discovered : It fell stone dead on the 
ground; and a weasel, which it had 
carried up, and which had had the ad- 
dress to kill its adversary in the air, 
being now at liberty, ran away.” 


PERKINS’ EXTRAORDINARY STEAM GUN. 


A discovery has been made which 
will; io all probability, adjust the ac- 
count between population and food in 
the most satisfactory manner. We al- 
lude to the new Steam Gun of Mr. 
Perkins, which promises very fair to 
send the whole race of heroes to their 
long homes ina very short time. Ac- 
cording to the following account which 
we extract from the London Mechanic’s 

ister, the effeets of this invention 

will leave every plague or pestilence 
at an immeasurable distance behind in 
sas of destructiveness. Ten of his 


sing one shot in twenty 
calp to tel tel, om sweep away 150,000 
men ina single day ! 


“‘ We were enabled, on Wednesday, 
through the kindness of Mr. Perkins, 
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toexamine minutely, at his manufac. 
tory in the Regent’s Park, the extraor- 
dinary piece of mechanism called the © 
Steam Gun. It is simply formed hy 
introducing a barrel into the steam 
generator of any engine, and by the 
addition of two pipes towards the 
chamber of the gun, introducing a 
quantity of balls, which, by the action 
of a handle to the chamber, are drop- 
ped into the barrel and fired one by 
one, at the rate of from four to five 
hundred in the minute. 

“The explosive force of the steam 
which rushes from the generator and 
expels the balls is about 700 Ibs. to the 
square inch: with this force a musket 
ball fired against an iron plate at the 
distance of 100 feet from the gun, is 
completely flattened: and when a 
force of 840 lbs. to the square inch is 
applied, the ball is actually driven to 
pieces in such a way that none of its 
fragments can be collected. As the 
gun is now fixed, having a direct com- 
munication through a wall with one of 
Mr. Perkins’s engines, it cannot of 
course be removed from the spot, the 
barrel merely being susceptible of al- 
teration ; but in the event of the inven- 
tion being applied to purposes of war- 
fare, it would be easy to attach a porta- 
ble steam engine of small dimensions, 
which could be removed with as much 
rapidity as any piece of ordnance now 
in use. The cost of such a machine 
altogether would be comparatively 
small, and as Mr. Perkins is about to 
construct a 4-pounder, which can be 
moved about with great facility by two 
horses, the public will have a good op- 
portunity of judging of its practical 
merits, of which, however, there can- 
not be a doubt, after the experiments 
already made at the manufactory. 

‘“‘ The most extraordinary part of the 
affair is the smallness of expense in 
charging artillery of this nature, com- 
pared with that of the present system. 
In Mr. Perkins’ Steam Gun, one 
pound weight of coals is found to pro- 
duce the same effect as four pounds 
weight of gunpowder, viz. one pound 
of coals will generate sufficient steam 
to expel, with equal force, as many 
balls as four pounds of powder. Of 


the rapidity with which the discharges 
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are made, we say little, after what we 
observed of the mode in which the 
balls are expelled ; but there is another 
great advantage, which, on the score 
of humanity, deserves commendation. 
An explosion from this gun is next to 
impossible ; for the greater the rapidi- 
ty of firing, the less is the danger, as 
the stream of vapour rushes forward, 
without check, and finds vent in the 
open air. How many lives, on the 
contrary, have been lost by the burst- 
ing of our common field-pieces, and 
how little reliance is to be placed upon 
the greatest care in cleansing them in 
the heat of a battle. Ten guns upon 
this principle, would, in a field of 
battle, be more than equal to 200 on 
the present system ; and a vessel of 
only six guns would be rendered more 
than a match for a seventy-four. 

“If any two rulers of the earth 
were to know, that in the event of de- 
claring war against each other, a plague 
or pestilence would blast both armies, 
and sweep them from the face of the 
earth, they would pause before they 
made such a declaration, but what 
plague, what pestilence, would exceed, 
in its effects, those of the Steam Gun ? 
—Five hundred balls fired every 
minute, and one out of twenty to reach 
its mark—why, ten of such guns 
would destroy 150,000 daily.—Mr. 
Perkins considers steam discovery as 
in its infancy, for he says he is con- 
vinced that a steam engine might be 
made to throw a ball of a ton weight, 
from Dover to Calais.” 


MATRIMONIAL MAXIMS. 

If you intend marrying for love, 
pay your addresses to the lady herself; 
if for legacies, court those who are to 
leave them ; and if for connexion, court 
her family. 

If you know not what to do with 
yourself, marry the handsemest lady 
that you can, upon the shortest ac- 
quaintance ; and if you do not find it 
out, she will teach you. 

A lady who takes no care of her 
own person before marriage, will take 
as little of her household after. 

If your lady is fond of play, you 
must submit to two losses—your own 
money and her temper. 
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If you wish to havea dirty and un- 
comfortable house, marry a lady whom 
all the world praises for her talents. 

Second marriages are not always 
like second thoughts. 

If your wife is continually telling 
you that she is miserable, and must 
leave you, affect to leave her, and she 
will follow you to the world’s end. 


THE STEAM ENGINE. 

The value of the steam engine to 
this country may be estimated from 
calculations, which show that the 
steam engines in England represent 
the power of 320,000 horses which is 
equal to that of 1,920,000 men; 
which being in fact managed by 
26,000 men only, add actually to 
the power of ovr population 1,834,000 
men. 


THE GOOSE 

was placed by the Romans in the high 
class of sacred birds, because the cack- 
ling of geese preserved the Roman 
state from the inroads of the Gauls, 
who were about to render themselves 
masters of the Capitol. It is certainly, 
even now, the most vigilant sentinel 
that can be posted in a besieged town. 
Its slumber is light, the slightest noise 
is sufficient to awaken it, and then it 
sends forth reiterated cries, not much 
unlike the hissing of a serpent, which 
cries are immediately put into chorus 
by its companions. Geese are the 
best guardians of houses situated in 
the country, and at the same time 
they are the most useful of domestic 
birds; for, independent of the excel- 
lent quality of their flesh, we procure 
from their plumage, those beds which 
are allowed to be of the first quality, 
and most pleasant for repose. The 
pen, also, which serves to mark our 
thoughts, testify our affections to those 
we love, and aid us in the transaction 
of that business so requisite to the at- 
tainment and preservation of our legit- 
imate property. If a flock of geese 
pass under a triumphal arch, they pru- 
dently stoop down, lest their heads 
should be injured. Even a goose ma 
be affectionate: Lacydes, a G 
philosopher, had a goose whose affec- 
tion for him was remarkable. It used 


to follow him every where, both at 
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home and abroad, by night as well as 
by day. When it died, Lacydes 
(who was in this a goose himself) sol- 
emnized its funeral obsequies with as 
much magnificence, as if it had been 
his son or brother. 


PLANTS. 

Very accurate casts of the leaves of plants 
may be prepared by a very simple process, 
which Mr. W. Deeble has described to the 
Society of Arts. A quantity of fine-grain- 
ed sand, in rather a moist state must be 
provided, on the surface of which a leaf 
selected for casting from should be laid, in 
the most natural position which the taste 
of the artist can effect, by banking up the 
sand beneath its more elevated parts, by 
the lateral pressure of the blade of a knife ; 
when thus the leaf has been supported in 
every part, its surface should, by means of 
a broad camel-hair pencil, he covered over 
by a thin coating of wax and Burgundy 
pitch, rendered fluid by heat; the leaf being 
now removed from the sand and dipped 
in cold water, the wax becomes hard, and 
at the same time sufficiently tough to allow 
of the leaf being ripped off from the wax 
mould,without altering the form of the latter. 
The wax mould is now placed on the sand 
and banked up in every part, as the leaf at 
first was ; and then an edge or border being 
raised of sand around the leaf, at a sufli- 
cient distance, very thin plaister of Paris is 


then poured over the leaf, and a camel-hair 
pencil is used to brush the fluid plaister 
into every hollow on the surface and ex- 


clude air-bubbles. As soon as the plaister 
is set, it will be found, on taking it up 
from the sand, that the heat generated 
during the setting of the plaister will have 
softened the wax, and that the same may 
he dexterously rolled up fromthe impression 
thereof on the plaister : and thus the most 
beautiful and perfect moulds may be ob- 
tained for making any number of plaister 
casts in relievo, of the leaf which has been 
selected. 
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\ 
LAST LINES BY LORD BYRON. 


Missolonghi, Jan. 22, 1824. 
“On this day I complete my thirty-sizth year.” 


Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it has ceased to move; 
Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love. 


My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone. 
The worm, the canker, and the grief, 
Are mine alone. 


The fire that in my bosom preys 
Is like to some volcanic isle, 
No torch is kindled at its blaze :— 
A funeral pile. 


The hope, the fears, the jealous care. 
Th’ exalted portion of the pain, 
And power of love, I cannot share, 
But wear the chain. 


But *tis not here—it is not here— 
Such thoughts should shake my soul; nor uow-- 
Where glory seals the hero’s bier, 
Or binds his brow. 


The sword, the banner and the field, 
Glory and Greece around us see ; 
The Spartan born upon his shield 
Was not more free. 


Awake! not Greece—she is awake !— 
Awake, my spirit,—think through whom 
My life blood tastes its parent lake— 
And then strike home! 


I tread reviving passions down, 
Unworthy Manhood—unto thee, 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 

Of beauty be. 


If thou regret thy youth,—why live ? 
The land of honourable death 
Is here—up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath ! 


Seek out—less often sought than found— 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best, 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 





